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Son and of the Holy Ghost, teaching them to observe all things whatsoever I have commanded 
you. — MarrHew 28 19-20. 


The fear of the Lord is the beginning of wisdom; a good understanding have all they that do Hts 
commandments. — Psatm 111:10. 


Nothing will serve us and future generations better than maintaining good schools and training the 
youth. — Martin LuTHer. 
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EDITORIALS 


His Kingdom Ruleth Over Al] It is more than human wisdom and 
Psalm 103 literary skill that shows the grace 


and majesty of God and moves the 
Psalmist to exclaim: “Bless the Lord, O my soul, and all that is within me, 
bless His holy name. Bless the Lord, O my soul, and forget not all His benefits!” 

The past year has been one of inestimable blessing; yet its closing months 
and weeks have been filled with fears and forebodings even for Christians. 
The disasters in Korea, the threat of pagan Communist China and the equally 
pagan Kremlin, the distress of nations and men’s hearts failing them for fear — 
in this confusion have we anything with which to strengthen our own hearts? 
Have we anything to offer a despairing world? We have if we recognize the 
divine goodness and mercy of the past and the eternal and almighty power 
that made these blessings possible. “The Lord hath prepared His throne in 
the heavens, and His kingdom ruleth over all!” 

His kingdom rules over sin. Sin, the great curse of mankind that makes the 
difference between eternal life and eternal damnation, sin that causes mis- 
understandings and heartaches and soul anguish, iniquity that brings misery 
into the midst of health and plenty. “He forgiveth all thine iniquities.” His 
kingdom still rules over sin. 

His kingdom rules over disease. Our great army of research scientists and 
doctors and technicians and nurses with all their wonderful discoveries have 
not yet conquered the common cold. But the Great Physician is not limited 
in His diagnosis and remedy. In His own time and according to His own 
will, “He healeth all thy diseases.” His kingdom still rules over sickness. 

His kingdom rules over danger. There is danger at every street crossing, 
beneath the overhanging parapet of every building, next to every electric 
outlet, in every kitchen, on every doorstep. The great miracle is not that there 
are so many accidents, but that anyone of us escapes even for a day. In His 
mercy and kindness “He redeemeth thy life from destruction.” His kingdom 
still rules over danger. 

His kingdom rules over our daily wants and necessities. Again this past 
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year He has supplied an abundance of food for us. He has clothed us, 
warmed us, sheltered us. “He crowneth thee with loving-kindness and tender 
mercies.” “His kingdom ruleth over all!” 

But — the world situation, the terrifying clash of ideologies, the impending 
third world war? “His kingdom ruleth over all!” In this conflict of the nations 
His hand is still in evidence. This is the punishment for unbelief and human 
arrogance, for money hunger and greed for power. Is it perhaps His way of 
calling all men to repentance lest mankind destroy itself with its own horrible 
weapons? Is imminent destruction the only threat that will bring the giddy 
and tottering world to its knees? In its suffering and despair will the battered 
world finally recognize its King and Savior, so that millions will come to Him 
for forgiveness and ‘healing and security? 

“His kingdom ruleth over all,” and we are His ambassadors! Let His good- 
ness and mercy and forgiveness and healing and strength and security be on 
our lips and in our every action as we take up our task of teaching in the 
year of grace 1951. A. K. 


Teaching Teachers John William Sperry wrote an article for Life 
(October 16) on “Who Teaches the Teachers?” 

It was everything but a compliment to the teachers’ colleges. Here are a few 
things Mr. Sperry said: 

We spend only about half as much on the college education of a teacher as we 
do on the college education of other people. 

Teachers’ colleges as a general rule do not have faculties of as high a caliber as 
those in liberal arts colleges and universities. 


Professors in teachers’ colleges rank close to the bottom of the prestige ladder in 
the academic world. 


Teachers’ colleges usually do not have equipment, buildings, or campuses com- 
parable to those of liberal arts colleges and universities. 

The teachers’ colleges do not draw the cream of the high school graduates. 

The teachers being trained to instruct your children and mine are getting the 
worst college education of all. 

If all this is true, there must be reasons. It seems apparent that one is 
money. The American public is willing to be taxed heavily for most every 
vocational interest except teacher training. Closely allied with money is the 
matter of status. People are disposed to measure a man’s worth on the basis 
of the salary he receives. Apparently no prestige premium is paid to those who 
are willing to make sacrifices in the interest of good citizenship. 

If the faculties are of poor quality, there must be reasons. The prime reason 
is the lack of money to attract good men. Another factor may be the type of 
‘training which many educators have received. They seem to lack the liberal 
education which gives strength, character, and quality to professional courses. 
In teaching, the “what” and the “how” are inseparable. 

Does any of the criticism apply to Synod’s teachers’ colleges? Perhaps 
Mr. Sperry should examine them. Those who have point to the remarkable 
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progress which has been made in these institutions. Yet Synod is not disposed 
to categorize our teachers’ colleges independently as professional schools. For 
some unexplained reason they are administratively manipulated the same as 
the high schools and junior colleges. Why isn’t this condition remedied? 

Do our teachers’ colleges receive the cream of high school products? In- 
telligence and performance require that this question be answered in the 
affirmative. For example, the results of psychological examinations consistently 
place Concordia Teachers College, River Forest, students well above the 
average when compared with the students of the colleges and universities of all 
types in the United States. During the years of testing these same students 
have never ranked lower than third when compared with the students at other 
teachers’ colleges. These high standards can be maintained and improved with 
an intensified program of student selection and solicitation. Will there be funds 
for this purpose? 

What about the faculties? Outside agencies are satisfied, but we should 
not be. Improvement must be the constant objective. Physical conditions 
should be such that the most competent of experienced people would be 
willing to join the faculties of the teachers’ colleges. 

Let’s give our children a square deal. H. G. 


Fear We live in a trembling world. The gravity of the international situation 

is constantly brought to our attention. Newspaper headlines frighten 
us, and voices from our radio fill us with apprehension of impending danger 
and catastrophe. Fear of things to come is gripping the hearts of men. 

The effect of fear is evident. People in all walks of life become victims of 
this malady. Fear operates like a poison upon mind and body. It paralyzes 
the system by robbing the body of its natural nervous stability and the mind 
of the buoyancy of hope. Medical authorities and psychologists have dis- 
covered fear to be the cause of many physical and mental disorders of their 
patients. J 

The prevalence of fear in our day confronts the Christian educator with 
a grave challenge and a real responsibility. He must bend all efforts to counter- 
act its ravaging effects. This does not mean that impending danger is to be 
minimized or the existence of its causes denied. But Christians must be trained 
and guided to face reality by steeling themselves with faith in the controlling 
and protective power of their heavenly Father. He without whose consent 
not a sparrow falls to the ground, assures His children of His divine protec- 
tion and bids them to carry on their mission in life prayerfully, confidently, and 
courageously. 

Our Savior rises before our eyes as a fear-dispelling Teacher. “Fear not” 
came repeatedly from His lips, and His followers were assured of His constant 
solicitous care and protection. The times in which we live bid us emulate the 
Teacher of Teachers by launching an offensive in schoolroom, classroom, and 
from the pulpit against the invasion of fear into the hearts of men. He KK: 
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Our World Mission The post-Christmas season reminds us that the 

Church of Jesus Christ has the entire world as its 
field. Epiphany commemorates the coming of the first Gentiles to the newborn 
Savior at Bethlehem. What a splendid opportunity for us who teach to em- 
phasize the Church’s world mission. 

While we have repeated opportunity to stress the important truth that 
Christians must be internationally minded in their functions as disciples of 
Christ, the emphasis of that great truth will be strengthened if we concentrate 
on it for some time during the year. This may be done if the entire educational 
program in the parish is geared in that direction for a given time during the 
church year. The month of January offers that opportunity. 

Our Board for Parish Education suggests as the educational theme for this 
month “The.Church as Apostle to the World.” Following that suggestion, 
a definite missionary education program may be set up covering all age levels 
and all agencies in the parish. Old and young may be acquainted with our 
Synod’s expanding mission efforts and its unlimited prospects. Mission ma- 
terials are available for the reading table in school. Mission activities in cer- 
tain areas may be studied by groups of young people or adults. Mission talks 
or reports by missionaries or officials of mission boards may be featured in the 
programs of congregational organizations. Contributions for such missions 
may be solicited, and, last but not least, a concentrated effort may be made 
in the direction of personal mission work on the part of young and old during 
this month. 

“Go ye into all the world.” Mark 16:15. ‘Dake 


Paging Hercules Greek mythology states that Augeas, king of Elis, had 
immense droves of cattle. Since the stables which 
the animals occupied had not been cleaned for years, they were in an incredibly 
filthy state. Hercules was called to remove the accumulated debris and com- 
plete the purification of the premises. He dammed two rivers and deflected 
their waters through the stables. In this manner they were washed clean. 
After the task was accomplished, the rivers were returned to their original beds. 
Since the month of January encourages meditation in retrospect and pros- 
pect, the thought occurs that the time is overdue for Hercules to make his 
appearance. The social stables reek with accumulated filth. 

Neon signs line the highways beckoning people to drink of the contaminated 
waters of broken cisterns. The per-capita consumption of intoxicating bev- 
erages among so-called Christians far exceeds that of pagan peoples. 

The social standards set by the motion pictures and the idolized actors and 
actresses are so rancid that they beggar all description. 

Sketchy revelations by a congressional committee on the relationship of 
crime and politics make one gasp in astonishment or bow the head in despair. 

Pastors who have for years shouted piously and pompously against dancing 
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apparently close their eyes and their mouths with regard to the commonplace 
and nauseating practice of promiscuous physical aggression. 

Mr. S. Gerasimov, Soviet delegate to a conference in New York, said: “The 
naked woman’s body, like a national trademark, has become the symbol of 
American commerce. Naked and seminaked women fill not only the films 
but the advertising pages of magazines. The indecency of American advertis- 
ing is indescribable.” What a shame for “Christian” America, and what a 
slap — from atheistic Communism. (Sunday Bulletin, The Ev. Lutheran Church 
of St. Luke, Chicago. ) 

A two-year survey of the weekly editions of a very popular pictorial maga- 
zine reveals that not in a single instance did the editors fail to provide some- 
thing of low-grade sensual appeal. 

TV is successfully increasing its popularity through liquor-sponsored dis- 
plays of mayhem and suggestive physical exposure. 

Gambling has become so commonplace that anyone who wrinkles his brow 
in disapproval is greeted with the fiendish grin of cynical impatience. 

And we propose to set the standards for the world to emulate. It would 
seem that our first commitment should be to kneel down in sackcloth and ashes 
and ask God to have mercy on us. Next, we should ask Him to provide 
us with the strength necessary to perform the Herculean task of cleansing the 
Augean stables with purifying waters. Then action is required. It is this final 
step which is so frequently avoided. It seems so illogical to ask God to help 
us perform a task and then sit back complacently and not budge. 

The plea for tolerance of the last two decades seems to have anaesthetized 
people against social responsibility. What is needed is an upsurge of in- 
tolerance. We must be intolerant of all violations of the laws of God and man. 
Great democracies are not built by people who are complacent in the face of 
vulgarity, indecency, corruption, and dishonesty. H. G. 


MetuHopist Four-YEAR PLAN. — At a meeting of the 507 district superin- 
tendents of the Methodist Church, plans were drawn for recruiting 5,000 extra 
men for the ministry next year, beyond the 1,200 pastors annually entering the 
work. The 5,000 are needed to supply a deficiency in Methodist ministers. The 
campaign is part of the four-year Methodist Advance for Christ and His 
Church. The first year’s emphasis was on faith, the second year’s on the 
church, the third year’s on the ministry. The last year of the Advance will 
stress the church’s mission in the home, the community, the nation, and the 
world. — The Lutheran Standard, November 4, 1950. 


Gor Courses AND ScHoots. — The U. S. Supreme Court implied in one 
of its latest rulings that public recreation facilities should be open to both 
Negroes and whites. The Court ordered the Florida courts to review the case 
of a Negro who had been kept off the Miami golf courses — and to make their 
review “in the light of the recent decisions in the Texas and Oklahoma uni- 
versity cases.” In these cases, the U. S. Supreme Court ruled that Negroes must 
be permitted to attend white institutions. Otherwise, the education offered 
to Negroes would not be equal. 


Scholarships, What For? * 


ManqIn J. NEEB 


Mr. President; Members of the 
Board of Control and the Faculty; 
and Members of the Student Body, 
especially, You Students Who Are 
Being Honored at this Convocation: 

It was indeed most gracious and 
thoughtful of the Scholarship Com- 
mittee to invite me to address this 
convocation and to give me this op- 
portunity to convey some. thoughts 
on the importance and the place of 
scholarship in the Church. 

Recently I was very much im- 
pressed by the content of an address 
given by Dr. Zook, the retiring presi- 
dent of the American Council on 
Education, on the subject “Education, 
What For?’ While considering ap- 
propriate materials for presentation on 
this occasion, I was reminded of this 
address, which suggested to me that 
we ought to choose the subject: 
“Scholarships, What For?” A discus- 
sion of this subject will sharpen our 
thinking about the real objective of 
scholarship in the Church and, par- 
ticularly, in this church college. 

Some of you will be aware of the 
fact that scholarships and awards can 
be either good or bad. It all depends 
upon the emphasis which is placed 
upon them by those who compete, 
by those who create, and by those 
who administer these scholarships. 
Even a casual examination of some of 
the athletic scholarships, for example, 
that have been developed by some 
colleges and universities in our coun- 
try, or by their “friends,” will indicate 
that these awards can very readily be 


used for purposes that are not entirely 
academic and that are not always re- 
lated to the ultimate best interests of 
the school. 

The example cited will indicate 
rather plainly that the question of 
specific value attaching to scholar- 
ships and awards will depend upon 
the emphasis which a school chooses 
to place on them. It will be readily ap- 
parent to you that a misplaced em- 
phasis can completely change the 
value and effect of such awards. 

Consider, for example, what a 
change of emphasis can do to a simple 
thing like the title of a book. Re- 
cently Dean Edward Fendt of Capital 
Seminary edited a collection of essays 
from scholars in the three large Lu- 
theran bodies of our country. He 
gave the following title to his collec- 
tion of essays: What Lutherans Are 
Thinking. When a friend recently 
picked up this volume in my office, 
he read the title like this: “What! 
Lutherans are THINKING?” and then 
he tried another type of emphasis and 
read the title like this: “What! LU- 
THERANS are Thinking?” 

You can readily see that a slight 
shift of emphasis can produce star- 
tling changes in the intent of the title 
of this book, and I can assure you that 
some administrations in academic cir- 
cles accomplish the same distortion 
with the scholarships which they ad- 


minister. 


* Address delivered at the Honors Con- 
vocation, Concordia Teachers College, River 
Forest, Ill., on Nov. 14, 1950. 
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SCHOLARSHIPS, WHAT FOR? 


JACK-POT PSYCHOLOGY 


Another very disturbing factor in 
the entire field of awards and scholar- 
ships is the influence of what we 
might call the “Jack-Pot Psychology,” 
which has fascinated and dominated 
large areas of the American popula- 
tion and, inevitably, some sections of 
the student bodies of our institutions 
of learning. As you know, the most 
prominent of our publication and en- 
tertainment media, specifically radio, 
television, and the newspapers, have 
flooded our country with contests of 
every type to which they attach fabu- 
lous awards. And the result has been 
that a rather vigorous and fixed idea 
has begun to dominate many inex- 
perienced people of our land and to 
cause them to adopt a viewpoint 
which makes the winning of some 
award the primary objective of their 
life. 

No other type of self-improvement 
or progress is attached to these 
awards, and I want to assure you that 
if you apply that type of psychology 
to the proceedings today and if you 
find that the awarding of these 
scholarships will mean little more than 
the fact that a dozen of your fellow 
students have been made richer by 
$1,000 as soon as we reach our lunch- 
eon hour today, then nothing will 
have been achieved, and the donors 
will have a right to be severely dis- 
appointed. 

This is a very real danger, because 
it tends to make very real in young 
minds the idea that the winning of 
some type of contest is, in itself, a 
very desirable thing. We come to get 
the idea that there is a worth-while 
premium on memory and on knowl- 
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edge of facts (I was almost indiscreet 
enough to say that there is a premium 
on brains in these contests), but it is 
pretty difficult to get that idea when 
we view people dividing large prizes 
after they have answered such dif- 
ficult and thought-provoking ques- 
tions, for example, as: “What well- 
known country, formerly inhabited by 
Indians, was discovered by Chris- 
topher Columbus in 1492 after he had 
sailed westward across the Atlantic 
Ocean from Spain?” and if the com- 
petitors in one of these “contests” 
have a little difficulty finding the an- 
swer to that one, the sponsors are 
usually on hand with bright boys who 
will give a small hint such as volun- 
teering the information that the coun- 
try in question has seven letters in its 
name which begins with A and ends 
with a). 
SCHOLARSHIP NOT ENOUGH 

Scholarship as an end and objective 
in itself or for personal gain is a com- 
mon phenomenon in our colleges and 
universities; in fact, it has been de- 
veloped to such a broad degree that 
we cannot help admiring the energy 
of those who promote it and the suc- 
cess which they have achieved, but 
the Church needs to note, and to note 
well, that as a result of this type 
of procedure our world today has 
achieved a considerable amount of 
brilliance without wisdom, and power 
without conscience. In the field of 
natural sciences, for example, we have 
developed a world of nuclear giants 
and ethical infants. And as a further 
result of it, man is today, as you very 
well know, fumbling blindly through 
a spiritual darkness while he toys with 
the precarious secrets of life and 
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death. Scholarship which produces 
such results is not able to lead the 
Church to its true objective. 


SCHOLARSHIP IN THE CHURCH 


What is the outstanding necessary 
characteristic of scholarship in this 
institution, and what is its place in the 
Church? 

The primary characteristic of schol- 
arship in the Church must be that it 
is functional. It must be specifically 
related to, and useful in, the work of 
teaching in Lutheran Christian ele- 
mentary schools if it is to serve the 
purposes of this institution. In this 
vital and expanding field of elemen- 
tary education, the Church sorely 
needs all of the highly trained per- 
sonnel that it can get, but all the 
scholarship and the academic and 
mechanical know-how which is as- 
sociated with it cannot give full value 
to the Church unless that scholarship 
is coupled with devotion to our cause 
and sympathetic understanding of the 
objective of the Church: namely, to 
lead souls to eternal salvation through 
Jesus Christ. 

Now, to stimulate, to encourage, 
and to help you in the pursuit of that 
type of scholarship is the real purpose 
of these awards which are being dis- 
tributed today. I want you to know 
that if pure academic excellence were 
all that the Church required in its 
work, then it would be utterly foolish 
to spend the funds required to operate 
this institution. I want you to know 
that there are more degrees granted 
to Lutheran students in the univer- 
sities and colleges of our country 
every June than you have students in 
this entire college and that if we 
needed no more than sound and 
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thorough scholarship on that level, 
then the Church could easily obtain 
it through the use of great schools 
like the University of Chicago or 
Northwestern University, and it would 
not cost our church body one cent. 

But instead of using that method, 
our Church has spent no less than one 
million dollars for construction alone 
on this specific campus within the last 
three years, and she has added to that 
almost % of a million dollars to operate 
this institution and to supply a fac- 
ulty for it. All this is done for one 
specific purpose: namely, to add to 
scholarship the vital elements of de- 
votion to cause and understanding of 
an objective. 

And unless you young men and 
young women have acquired these 
vital characteristics together with the 
mental capacities and the academic 
accomplishments, then our purposes 
will not have been served, and you 
will be unable to render to your Lord 
and Savior, through the Church, that 
service which you have promised 
yourself you want to give. Let me 
assure you that the representatives of 
my Church here today, including the 
President of our Synod and a leading 
member of your Board of Control, are 
all fully aware of this fundamental 
fact that in this school, scholarship 
must remain a means to an end and 
that this fact must be recognized by 


students, by faculty, and by Board. 


TO STIMULATE — ENCOURAGE — 
HELP 
Knowing the human proclivity for 
taking it easy, definite devices for 
stimulating an interest in intense 
study are entirely worth while. We 
want to thank the donors for provid- 
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ing these awards and the administra- 
tion for securing them. The Church 
desperately needs people who are par- 
ticularly proficient in almost every 
branch of learning and in every type 
of academic endeavor. The Church 
needs desperately to find out where 
particular capacities lie, and these 
awards are intended, therefore, to 
stimulate those who might not other- 
wise become aware of their full po- 
tentialities. 

In the second place, everyone in 
an academic endeavor needs en- 
couragement, because it is not the 
way of the world to reward scholar- 
ship with publicity or with remunera- 
tion. Students are human beings, and 
they need to know that their fellow 
Christians are genuinely interested in 
having them develop to the fullest 
possible extent. These awards will 
encourage you to believe that there is 
a genuine interest on the part of 
others in the many hours of work 
which you perform in order to de- 
velop your mental resources. 

And finally, these funds are also 
intended to help you get along in 
school. This is particularly important 
in our day when the value of a dollar 
has shrunk so spectacularly and when 
the costs of education, accordingly, 
have risen to higher levels than they 
have reached for many a year. We 
believe that these awards and scholar- 
ships may actually be the means 
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through which some of you are kept 
in school and that they may contribute 
toward saving some of our most gifted 
young people for the teaching pro- 
fession. One of the greatest tragedies 
that can come to our Church after 
these 100 years of her existence is the 
failure on the part of students or fac- 
ulty or of her constituency to realize 
the tremendous and important value 
which attaches to the training of those 
into whose hands is placed the mold- 
ing of the minds and hearts of the 
young people of our Church. When 
you deal with the children of today, 
you are dealing with the Church of 
tomorrow. Nothing could be more 
important than that. It is a task in 
which you need to apply every ounce 
of academic training and every pound 
of devoted zeal which you can muster. 

We earnestly hope, therefore, that 
these awards which you will receive 
today will stimulate you to a recogni- 
tion of the need for continued mental 
effort; we hope that they will en- 
courage you to feel that the efforts 
which you have made have been en- 
tirely worth while; and we hope, 
finally, that they will help you to meet 
real needs in the further pursuit of 
your training. 

May these scholarships and these 
awards smooth your way in your 
further training for the superimpor- 
tant work of molding young minds 
and leading them to Christ. 


PaRENTs CLASH WITH SCHOoL AuTHorITIES. — In eastern Pennsylvania the 
Amish revolt against a mandatory school attendance law continues. These 
good church people are going to jail rather than pay fines for doing what they 
feel it is their religious liberty to do. In this case it is keeping their children 
out of school after they are 14 years old. A total of 34 parents have been 
arrested in Lancaster County since the fall school term began. Some school 
districts have been permitting the Amish children to drop out at the age of 14, 
but school authorities say that state school funds could be withheld for such 
disregard for the letter of the law. — The Lutheran Standard, October 28, 1950. 


How a Christian Teacher Gains and Holds 
the Respect of the Pupil 


HERMAN MEYERHOFF 


Essential to effective teaching is 
an intimate and harmonious relation- 
ship between the instructor and the 
one instructed. Each should respect 
the other. Respect has reference to 
the establishment of confidence in the 
instructor on the part of the one that 
is taught. This confidence of the 
pupil is in evidence when-he holds in 
high esteem the office of the teacher 
and when he possesses that feeling of 
security that his burdens and prob- 
lems will be dealt with sympatheti- 
cally. 

In gaining the respect of our pupils, 
it would seem necessary, first of all, 
to consider the purpose and the aim 
of the educational process. One must 
first properly define the setting in 
which the spiritual process of learning 
for life can best be accomplished. 
Our emphasis primarily must be to 
establish the setting of the educa- 
tional process on the growth of the 
soul and the full-orbed development 
of the human personality. Our aim 
and purpose in the educational proc- 
ess must always be directed by our 
theology, our view of life. 


THE WORD OF GOD BASIC 
Our first consideration must be to 


bring and keep the young under the 
helpful and powerful influence of 
God’s Word. 

How can a teacher safeguard the 
educational process which has as its 
aim the effective working of the Word 
of God in the human heart? Gen- 


erally speaking, there must be a deep 
and profound conviction on the part 
of the teacher of his aim. Essentially 
his aim is “to bring and keep the stu- 
dents under the helpful and powerful 
influence of God’s Word.” This means, 
in order that the whole personality of 
the teacher be co-ordinated with the 
aim, the teacher must himself have an 
undoubting faith in the thing he is 
doing. Someone has said that chil- 
dren may not always get what you 
teach, but they will always get what 
you are. 

Primarily, then, it is necessary for 
a teacher to examine himself as to 
his own faith. It is not accidental that 
St. Paul addresses the pastors by say- 
ing first: “Give heed to thyself,” and 
then he adds: “and to the doctrine; 
continue in them, for in doing this 
thou shalt both save thyself and them 
that hear thee.” 1 Tim. 4:16. This 
surely applies also to all teachers of 
God’s Word. 

First we must give heed to our- 
selves. Do we truly believe the doc- 
trine? Is it a life-and-death issue with 
us? Do we believe in the power of 
the Word of God? Have we become 
infected with the modern spirit which 
places greater emphasis on methodol- 
ogy and technique than it does on 
the essence of the educational proc- 
ess, namely, to convey to the individ- 
ual, through the Holy Spirit, the 
regenerative power of the Word of 
God? 


Let us, therefore, first take heed to 
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ourselves and see that we are per- 
sonally convinced that the Word we 
are teaching cannot be defeated. It is 
so important that we hold fast to this 
conviction that the Light on our altar 
cannot be extinguished. The Word of 
God is a power which will win vic- 
tories today, tomorrow, and forever. 
Is. 55:10-11. 


REGARD FOR HUMAN PERSONALITY 


In the second place, the teacher 
will have a true emphasis on the value 
of the human personality. Some claim 
that only Christians, in the final anal- 
ysis, can understand how much a hu- 
man being is worth. Christians will 
measure the worth of the human 
being reflected in the cost that Christ 
paid to redeem him from destruction. 
Surely, at Calvary we get the true 
view of the value of a human. One 
could, at this point, go into all the 
ramifications of the human person- 
ality by portraying the capacities of 
the human spirit, the possibilities of 
development, the significance of the 
personality, and the reach of influence 
of the sanctified individual. 

Suffice it to say, however, that man 
is a being of such tremendous worth, 
and human life is so significant be- 
cause of its extension into eternity, 
that we dare never lose sight of this 
in the classroom. We are dealing with 
the most valuable substance on earth 
— human souls. In every teacher there 
must be a deep love for the human 
personality. 

Someone has said that you can 
never win a person whom you do not 
love. That probably is true. It is also 
true that there are certain personality 
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factors which prove distasteful to the 
teacher. We cannot love all alike, 
although we probably should dis- 
cipline ourselves against failing to 
love all people properly. There is a 
distinction between having a_par- 
ticular affection for an individual and 
having a spirit of love. We must have 
a spirit of love for all, a true desire 
to benefit all. This does not mean 
that we are equally fond of all mem- 
bers of a class. Once mindful, how- 
ever, of the tremendous value of the 
human personality, we will prayer- 
fully guard ourselves against doing 
anything to “offend one of these little 
ones.” Luke 17:2. 


RECEPTIVENESS OF CHILD 

A third point to be kept in mind is 
the fact that a strong emotional char- 
acteristic of a child is the element of 
seriousness. This means that children 
in the lower grades usually will take 
the teacher at his word. Since they 
will take these words as they come 
from the lips of the teacher, these 
words should be seasoned with in- 
tegrity. Unguarded words, flighty 
words, words not quite amenable to 
the truth, purposeless words, help to 
break down the element of trust. 

Essential to good teaching is an at- 
titude of respect towards the teacher. 
Respect is the basis of love and the 
basis finally of all acceptable social 
intercourse. Since respect is a pre- 
requisite to good teaching, the teacher 
should endeavor prayerfully and 
studiously to prepare a setting which 
will be conducive to secure this re- 
spect. It is better to make respect a 
basis of love, rather than love a basis 
of respect. Usually respect shown be- 
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gets respect. One usually reaps what 
one sows. The teacher will gain the 
respect by being himself very respect- 
ful. You are respectful when you 
respect human rights, when you have 
a very evident desire to be fair, to be 
impartial, to be impersonal, and to be 
absolutely truthful. Respect finally is 
based upon the conviction that the 
person whom we respect is one who 
is himself enslaved to the truth. En- 
slavement to the truth makes one free 
from the fear of man. It enables one 
to speak impartially and without per- 
sonal favoritism. 

The teacher's deportment within 
the classroom should essentially be 
no different from his deportment out- 
side the classroom. The teacher must 
not, for fear of tampering with a 
solemn process and a great moral 
value, create the impression that there 
is a divided personality. This means 
that the teacher must be as much on 
guard outside the classroom as inside. 
It is therefore important that the gen- 
eral reputation of the teacher in the 
congregation be compatible with the 
instruction required in the educa- 
tional process of the Church. 


THE TEACHER’S PERSONALITY 


A final point in the setting of good 
educational procedure is that the 
teacher accord his students an “inside 
view” or “inview” into his own per- 
sonality. “Familiarity breeds con- 
tempt” when it comes to certain ac- 
tions or attitudes which break down 
respect. It is also true that familiarity 
invites love. Jesus made it quite clear 
that our life is to be a light that is to 
be set on a candlestick or a city that 
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is set on a hill. If our love is the kind 
that begets respect, it should be true 
that the more people know us, the 
more they will love us. This means 
that the teacher will give to his chil- 
dren an “inview” into his own heart. 
The pupils will learn that the teacher 
is a person of prayer, that he loves to 
do good, that he likes flowers, that he 
loves people, that he loves to show 
the virtues of the Christian life, that 
he loves to worship, that he loves to 
sing, that he loves to do Christian 
service, that he loves to teach God’s 
Word wherever the opportunity in- 
vites, that he loves to win souls for 
Christ. 


In other words, there should be no 
drop stitch in the personality pattern 
of the teacher. This means that the 
teacher should constantly strive for 
the highest ideals of his profession, 
subject himself to rigorous self- 
examination, profit by his failures, 
grow each day more qualified in the 
teaching process. To become inspired 
to reach this goal, we should be grate- 
ful to Jerome for this quotation: 
“Higher than every artist, greater than 
any sculptor and every painter, do I 
place him who is able to form the 
soul life of children.” 


It will not be taken amiss to con- 
sider a few practical suggestions 
which tend to create a feeling of re- 
spect for the teacher. Some of these 
are so obvious; yet we need to be re- 
minded of them again and again. 

In order to merit the commenda- 
tion of Jerome, a teacher must be ab- 
solutely sincere in all of his dealings. 
Hypocrisy is readily discerned by the 
students. Genuine sincerity cannot 
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bluff. If true leadership is to be at- 
tained, it must rest upon a foundation 
of sincerity. 


He must be dependable. Depend- 
ability involves frankness and the 
danger of offending. Nevertheless, 
a person who stands by valued prin- 
ciples, no matter what the cost, is 
universally admired and recognized. 
Physical fitness is so essential in the 
eaching profession. Few outside the 
teaching field will ever realize how 
much a day’s teaching taxes the phys- 
ical energy. In order to remain in 
good, robust condition, a teacher will 
make adequate provision for rest and 
diversion from his daily routine. 
Mentally and physically fit, he will, 
with God’s help, courageously face 
the manifold problems of the day. 
Filled with zeal and enthusiasm for 
his work, he will engender enthusiasm 


_in the hearts of his pupils. 


Regard your pupils with confi- 
dence. Let them know that you trust 
them implicitly. Make it a point to 
comment sincerely upon their strong 
points. 

Make known your high regard for 
your work in making good use of the 
early morning hour. In order to pre- 
pare adequately a proper attitude and 
setting for the study of God’s Word, 
students should be required, espe- 
cially in the upper grades, to sit 
quietly in study and meditation fif- 
teen minutes before the class begins. 
Evidence a deep respect for the morn- 
ing devotions. The pupils must feel 
that the worship service has been well 
planned. Include prayer causes ap- 
plicable to the students’ needs. These 
may revolve about the illness of a 
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pupil, a petition for divine assistance 
in the preparation of the assignments, 
prayers connected with the current 
topic in the Parish Planning Pro- 
gram, etc. Of inestimable value is the 
practice of encouraging pupils to re- 
quest prayers for causes especially 
near to them. 

Make each child feel that he be- 
longs. Seek for some talent in which 
he excels, and then make use of it at 
an appropriate time. 

Show a sincere interest in signifi- 
cant events of the child’s life. Rec- 
ognize his birthday by extending a 
wish for God’s blessing in the next 
year. Request him to select his fa- 
vorite hymn to be sung during the 
devotions. If a child is ill, one may 
send a card, call by telephone, or 
make a personal call. Above all, make 
the child feel that he is included in 
your private as well as in the public 
prayers. On his day of confirmation 
or graduation let him know that you 
sincerely rejoice with him. 

Reasonable patience and _ sincere 
interest should be displayed in listen- 
ing to the experiences and problems 
of the individual. Needless to say, 
this should be done at a time when 
it does not interfere with the routine 
of the day. 

Give evidence of the fact that you, 
too, are human by entering whole- 
heartedly in the spirit of play during 
the hours of intermission. In the class- 
room be big enough to say: “I don’t 
know.” For relaxing tensed nerves 
draw on your reserve of good humor. 
Tension is miraculously relieved by a 
good, hearty laugh. Occasionally pro- 
vide for an outing to the park, the 
museum, the art gallery, a visit to the 
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City Hall for creating greater civic 
interest, or just a hike. This affords 
an excellent opportunity for the 
teacher to give an “inview” into his 
personality. 

Corrections and admonitions must 
be firm, yet tempered with love. Ex- 
pect much from your pupils. Set your 
goals for achievement high. Load your 
students with responsibilities. Sug- 
gest and assign work projects con- 
nected with the work of the Church, 
and then follow through. 

Provide a homelike atmosphere in 
the classroom. A few good pictures 
properly displayed, flowers or plants 
in view of the students, and artisti- 
cally arranged exhibits of the stu- 
dents’ work or suitable materials add 
much to the appearance of the room. 
Papers should never litter the school- 
room floor. Let the teacher take the 
initiative in picking up a piece of 
paper here or there and see how 
quickly the students will emulate. 
The library books should always be 
neatly displayed. Of vital importance 
is the fact that the instructor’s desk 
should at all times serve as a model 
for the pupils. Then, and then only, 
has the teacher the right to expect 
tidiness on the part of the pupil. 

Be scrupulously concerned with the 
comforts of the pupils. Check fre- 
quently for the proper adjustment of 
their desks. Observe that the room is 
properly lighted and ventilated, and 
remedy those annoying “glare situa- 
tions” on the blackboards. 

Train your pupils in the democratic 
way of life. Seek and secure their ad- 
vice and counsel in matters requiring 
remedial measures. Act as their guide. 
Give them the satisfaction and reali- 
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zation that their efforts spelled suc- 
cess. Commend them for projects 
successfully completed. 

A time frequently dissipated and 
ruined by confusion is the luncheon 
period. If the pupils eat their lunches 
in the classroom, a setting similar to 
the one which gave us Luther's 
“Table Talks” can be arranged. The 
teacher or a pupil might pose a prob- 
lem of current interest. A representa- 
tive of the class or the instructor 
guides in an orderly discussion. In 
the upper grades a secretary may be 
appointed whose duty it will be to 
keep a summary of the principal 
opinions expressed. Excerpts of these 
might appear in their school paper. 

This period lends itself admirably 
to a variety of endeavors. The time 
may be devoted to an audience read- 
ing of a choice poem or a story. It 
may be devoted to the afore-men- 
tioned need of making use of the 
individual talents. Great interest is 
displayed frequently in the identifi- 
cation of Biblical characters. One 
may have a list of names; others will 
offer. identifying statements. One 
might well choose sides for a competi- 
tive game. It is not the purpose here 
to exhaust the possibilities of the 
lunch-hour activity; rather, it is to 
point out an avenue along which real 
respect for one another can be de- 
veloped. 

Rules agreed upon by the student 
body are generally binding upon the 
teachers. Suppose the rule has been 
adopted that no one is to use the 
drinking fountain after the bell has 
sounded; this should also be observed 
by the instructor. Or, let us assume 
that a class session is called for 9:00 
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o'clock. This class should begin 
promptly at the appointed hour. In 
fact, the teacher should be there suf- 
ficiently ahead of time to allow for 
everything to be in readiness when 
the class begins. 

Unknown in the classroom of a 
Christian teacher should be such dis- 
ciplinary tactics as biting sarcasm and 
ridicule. It is true, sarcasm is a very 
effective agency, perhaps the most 
effective as a temporary disciplinary 
solution. However, it is not a tech- 
nique that is good and safe to use, 
because it breaks down the tissue 
which we want to build. It destroys 
a sense of confidence which is the 
basis of a good behavior pattern. 
Ridiculing, or making fun of pupils’ 
mistakes, is not a respect builder. It is 
a lash swung by a person who doesn't 
realize that frequently the lash recoils. 

Uncontrolled moods, either exhila- 
rating or depressing, strike a paralyz- 
ing blow at the entire list of desir- 
able traits which should be found in 
a teacher. Frequently these uncon- 
trollable nerves are the result of over- 
work or poor health. Because of the 
manifold duties of the Christian 
teacher, overfatigue is not at all un- 
common. This might be a point to be 
considered by our Teacher Training 
Institutions. Are adequate provisions 
made to give prospective teachers 
good principles in the field of Mental 
Hygiene? Perhaps this study should 
also be given greater emphasis in the 
“in-service” teacher training. 

Be particularly careful in making 
threats. Too often these are ill-con- 
sidered utterances. A little reflection 
would have made that projected 
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threat unspoken. Once given, how- 
ever, and then not applied will reveal 
to the pupil the untruthfulness or un- 
reliableness of his teacher. 


In the preceding suggestions as 
well as in many other ways adaptable 
to the securing of respect it might be 
well to remember that those who see 
us only now and then can easily put 
up with us; not so our pupils, for we 
are always before them. A few of- 
fensive traits or annoying mannerisms 
can easily sever the bond of respect 
between teacher and pupil. 


CREATING LASTING RESPECT 


In conclusion let us consider a few 
ways which will tend to create a last- 
ing respect for each other. 

Until recent years, the ultimate goal 
for our children seemed to be con- 
firmation or graduation from a Lu- 
theran school. The feeling seemed to 
prevail that then our “ship had been 
built.” Seaworthy or not, the individ- 
ual was pushed out upon the tur- 
bulent waters of life. The full respon- 
sibility was once more placed upon 
the shoulders of the parents. Only too 
often the parents were smug in the 
belief that now their children were 
fully armored against the multitudi- 
nous temptations now hurled against 
them. The slogan seemed to prevail: 
“Let them fight their own battles.” 

This attitude and the inadequate 
program provided by our Church for 
a continuous program of Christian 
education undoubtedly accounts for 
the fact that so many of our promis- 
ing students seemingly lost all respect 
for the Church and its workers. In 
the trying period of “rebellious youth” 


the individual stands in a very spe- 
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cial sense in need of good Christian 
counsel. Thank God that a surge of 
interest is sweeping our Church in 
making provisions for holding the 
respect of its students through youth 
organizations, church magazines, Bi- 
ble classes for all ages, talent festivals, 
“in-service training” for a sanctified 
life through Lutheran Service Volun- 
teer schools and Lutheran Laymen’s 
League seminars. Summer camps are 
doing much to remedy our former 
serious shortcomings. Let us not de- 
ceive ourselves, however, in deeming 
present efforts sufficient. We, as 
teachers, too, have much which we 
can and should do to retain the re- 
spect of the students who received 
their training under us. We dare not 
write “finis’ to the individual when 
we have forwarded the transcript of 
grades to the next school of higher 
learning. 

What, then, are some of the things 
which merit use for retaining the 
respect once gained? 

A personal message sent annually 
upon the occasion of their birthday 
merits serious consideration. A brief 
word of reminder to be faithful to 
their Savior and a reassurance that 
you are praying for their steadfast- 
ness is bound to have some effect 
upon them. 

Keep eyes and ears open to take 
notice of some worthy accomplish- 
ment of your graduates. Take time 
out to reassure them of your con- 
tinued interest in their future growth. 
Commend them for the honor con- 
ferred upon them, reminding them at 
the same time that all of their out- 
standing achievements should always 
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be so directed that they may redound 
to the glory of God and the welfare 
of their fellow men. 

When you miss one or the other at 
church services or at Bible class, tell 
them that you missed them. The next 
time you notice their presence, ex- 
press your sincere joy. Few of us may 
ever realize the efficacy of this 
method. 

Make it a point to notice your grad- 
uates at District functions. Inciden- 
tally, we teachers need to be re- 
minded to show a greater interest in 
District functions. How many times 
are teachers and pastors conspicuous 
for their absence! “Let your light 
shine!” Set a good example! 

Seize the opportunity to counsel or 
sponsor youth groups. Retain the per- 
sonal contact with your students at all 
costs. They really need you more dur- 
ing their adolescent years. Friendly, 
sound, and sympathetic counsel dur- 
ing these formative years will pay 
rich dividends for you personally and 
for them. 

In joyful anticipation of continuing 
to serve the youth, paraphrase the 
quotation from Booker T. Washing- 
ton by making the love for your Sav- 
ior and your hunger for souls the 
fountain of your ambitions. 


“Lose yourself in a great cause. 
Completely forget yourself and what 
you are going to get out of it. The 
thing that makes life worth living, 
most worth while, is the opportunity 
of making someone else happy and 
more useful.” * 


* Up from Slavery, A. L. Burt Com- 
pany, New York: 1900, p. 229. 


Administration of Lutheran Schools 


Pau T, LuEsxe 


Compared with the average public 
elementary school, Lutheran elemen- 
tary schools are small. This condition, 
except in the very largest schools, 
precludes the hiring of specialized 
administrative and supervisory per- 
sonnel. Some critics have held that 
persons charged with administration 
and supervision in these schools are, 
by and large, classroom teachers with- 
out the necessary qualifications, who 
merely have been “promoted” to their 
positions, and that therefore adminis- 
trative and supervisory practices in 
Lutheran schools are inadequate. 

Prompted by such opinions, the 
writer conducted a survey ! of organi- 
zational, administrative, and super- 
visory practices in the Lutheran ele- 
mentary schools of the Michigan 
District of The Lutheran Church — 
Missouri Synod. Its purpose was to 
discover and to report the current 
status of these schools and to offer 
suggestions which might contribute 
toward improvement in areas of weak- 
ness. The following brief summary 
has the same general purpose —to 
serve as a basis for self-examination 
and evaluation within the system of 
Lutheran schools. 


STATUS AND DUTIES 
OF PRINCIPALS 
Nowhere have the status and duties 
of the Lutheran elementary principal 
been defined adequately, and there 


1 Paul T. Luebke, Survey of the Admin- 
istration of Lutheran Elementary Schools 
in Michigan. Unpublished Master’s Thesis. 
Wayne University, 1949. 
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appears to be little unanimity of 
thought in the matter, except that he 
is charged with the broadly inter- 
preted duties of “school administra- 
tion.” It is becoming increasingly im- 
portant that congregations recognize 
the specialized nature of the prin- 
cipal’s work and make provisions 
which permit him to carry out these 
duties adequately. 

The majority of Lutheran elemen- 
tary school principals in Michigan are 
graduates of Concordia Teachers Col- 
lege in River Forest, Ill., the remain- 
ing having been graduated from 
Seward or other Lutheran colleges. 
More than half have seen twenty 
years of service or less, eighty-five per 
cent thirty years or less. Only one 
fifth have held office for ten years or 
less, and all but four men have had 
at least four years of teaching ex- 
perience. 

The average amount of undergrad- 
uate college work completed is 3.0 
years. Forty-three per cent hold the 
Bachelor’s degree, and another sixteen 
per cent are less than one semester’s 
work from completion of degree re- 
quirements. This fact is not astound- 
ing until it is noted that all of these 
degrees have been earned within the 
past ten years and fifty per cent 
within the past five, indicating the 
tremendous strides made in recent 
years in this respect. This is no doubt 
due largely to the fact that Synod’s 
teachers’ colleges began offering the 
fourth year in the fall of 1939. The 
majority of principals are continuing 
college work by means of summer and 
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extension courses either on an under- 
graduate or graduate level. Five per 
cent of the principals hold the Mas- 
ter’s degree, and an additional twenty- 
five per cent are working toward this 
degree.. These represent more than 
half of those eligible — those holding 
the Bachelor’s degree. 

A study of the catalogs of Synod’s 
teachers’ colleges reveals that com- 
paratively few courses in the specific 
area of administration and supervision 
are offered to students at these in- 
stitutions, one course at one of the 
colleges being required of all stu- 
dents. Since such a large percentage 
of the graduates of these schools are 
confronted with administrative and 
supervisory problems because of the 
size of most of the schools in which 
they teach, it would seem expedient 
that these colleges offer a number of 
rather specific courses in the field and 
perhaps require all students to take 
at least one basic course. In addition, 
the combined efforts of the teacher- 
training institutions and the District 
school office might well provide 
courses and workshops for in-service 
training. 

Many principals feel that there is 
little encouragement on the part of 
their congregations for them to con- 
tinue formal professional training, and 
very few receive adequate financial 
assistance. Congregations ought to 
realize their obligations in this respect 
and tangibly encourage their prin- 
cipals and teachers to continue profes- 
sional training. 

Aside from college work, perhaps 
the most effective means of in-service 
training for principals as well as 
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teachers generally is the teachers’ con- 
ference. The two official conferences 
in Michigan meet at least three days 
annually, and matters pertaining to 
supervisory and administrative func- 
tions are frequently discussed. The 
recently organized principals’ confer- 
ence for the Detroit area will no doubt 
prove to be another effective means of 
in-service training for principals. 

Membership in other professional 
organizations as a means of in-service 
growth ought to be recognized more 
widely. Benefits to be gained from 
membership in the Lutheran Educa- 
tion Association are obvious, even if 
only LurHERAN EpucaTion ? and the 
yearbooks are considered. Yet only 
slightly more than half the principals 
hold membership in the L. E. A. Cer- 
tainly this is an organization in which 
particularly the principals, as profes- 
sional leaders, ought to hold member- 
ship. 

The reading of professional books 
and periodicals is overlooked by many 
principals. Again, the primary reasons 
cited for failure to do so are lack of 
time and money. The principals in 
many schools reported no professional 
library, and the only journal read by 
any appreciable number is LUTHERAN 
Epucation, received by seventy per 
cent. It is without doubt true that 
there is little time or money to devote 
to professional books and periodicals, 
but the importance of this phase of in- 
service training needs to be under- 
stood, and steps should be taken to 
inform the congregations of the need 


2 A subscription to this periodical is 
included in an L. E. A. membership. 
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in order to pave the way for mitiga- 
tion of this failing. 

An analysis of the content of Lu- 
THERAN EpucaTION and Parish Educa- 
tion reveal that while considerable 
content is devoted to matters pertain- 
ing to administration and supervision, 
they do not appear to satisfy the spe- 
cific needs of principals. These needs 
might be served more adequately by 
means of a “principals’ section” in 
LUTHERAN EpucaTION or by means of 
a separate periodical devoted exclu- 
sively to the work of the principal. 

Similarly, books dealing with Lu- 
theran elementary school administra- 
tion and supervision are lacking. Since 
administration and supervision are so 
important to the proper functioning 
of the school, Synod might provide 
basic guidebooks for the Lutheran 
elementary school principal. 

A final means of professional 
growth, also generally neglected be- 
cause of lack of time, is writing for 
professional journals. Only fifteen per 
cent of the principals have written 
such material, and all but two of these 
have contributed but one article. Here 
is an opportunity to serve others as 
well as to grow individually in pro- 
fessional knowledge. 

Some of the disagreement in ad- 
ministrative practices among the 
schools may be attributed to the rela- 
tively short tenure of principals in 
present positions, brought on prima- 
rily by the current teacher shortage. 
Fifty-nine per cent of all principals 
have served their congregations as 
teachers for five years or less; forty 
per cent for two years or less. Sixty- 
eight per cent have served as prin- 
cipal for five years or less; forty-six 
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per cent for two years or less. With 
so many schools experiencing changes 
of principals, the best administrative 
practices can hardly be expected at 
this time. 

A review of salary schedules in- 
dicates that many congregations need 
to improve in this respect. Salaries 
range from $1,656 * to $3,600, with a 
general average of $2,770.65. The 
average annual salary (including 
housing, where furnished) of prin- 
cipals in cities of 40,000 to 165,000 
population is more than a thousand 
dollars less than the average annual 
salary of teaching principals in public 
schools in communities of like size. 
While Lutheran teachers have cer- 
tainly not chosen their profession be- 
cause of attractive salary schedules, 
their salaries ought nevertheless at 
least approximate the salaries paid 
public school personnel. Many con- 
gregations are doing well in this 
respect, but others can and ought to 
improve. 

Apparently the most important 
factor concerning the efficiency of the 
Lutheran elementary school principal 
is the time factor. Time and again 
principals noted that various deficien- 
cies exist in their school programs as 
well as in their professional training 
because of lack of time. Obviously no 
man can do justice to his position as 
principal if he must perform up to 
eight duties, such as organist, choir 
director, youth leader, etc. The aver- 
age number of extra duties assigned 
by the congregations is 4.75. Congre- 


3 The latter figures exclude teachers in 
one-room schools. 

4 Emergency teacher in a one-room 
school. 
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gations ought to recognize that no 
person is capable of doing so many 
tasks well. Certainly this condition 
must be altered if efficient administra- 
tion and supervision are to be ex- 
pected. In schools of two or more 
rooms the principal ought not to be 
expected to perform any tasks besides 
teaching and his duties as principal, 
and in schools of four or more rooms 
he ought to be relieved of some or all 
of his teaching duties. Another plan 
which merits serious consideration 
and further study would relieve the 
principal of all teaching duties, but 
assign to him responsibility for the 
organization, supervision, and ad- 
ministration of all educational agen- 
cies within the congregation. Without 
adjustment relative to the overloading 
of the principal, there can be little 
hope for improvement in other areas 
of weakness. 


BUILDING AND EQUIPMENT 

The buildings in use, ranging in age 
from one to 84 years with a median 
age of 30.5 years, are generally in 
good repair, but in many cases are 
inadequate to serve the needs, as 
borne out by the fact that more than 
half of the congregations “plan to 
build.” It is almost universally the 
case, especially in urban areas, that 
the school grounds are too small. 
Congregations should attempt to en- 
large their properties, although there 
is probably little that can be done in 
this respect. Because of increased en- 
rollments many schools presently must 
resort to temporary quarters to fulfill 
their classroom needs. 


Janitorial service tends to be most 
satisfactory where the principal exer- 
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cises authority over the janitor. It is 
not unreasonable to expect that the 
principal be delegated such authority. 
Classroom equipment in the schools 
reporting appears to include the es- 
sential pieces of equipment. Few re- 
ported such items as sand _ tables, 
woodworking benches and tools, mag- 
azine racks, etc. It is probably the 
lack of necessary funds which restricts 
classroom equipment to essentials. 
Playgrounds tend to be of inade- 
quate size, except in some rural areas, 
and to have a minimum of equipment. 
While finances again are primarily 
responsible, it should be realized that 
the playground is essential to the 
proper carrying out of the curriculum. 


SCHOOL SUPPORT 


Public money for Lutheran schools 
is neither received nor desired. Lu- 
theran schools are supported wholly 
by means of freewill contributions of 
the members of the congregations 
and, in some schools, also by means 
of tuition. The school is the corporate 
responsibility of all the members, re- 
gardless of whether or not the in- 
dividual member has children enrolled 
in the school. The charging of tuition 
is officially discouraged by Synod, the 
solicitation of freewill contributions 
being suggested instead. However, if 
sixty-eight per cent of the schools re- 
quire some or all children to pay tui- 
tion,® if one fifth of all children en- 
rolled in these schools pay tuition, if 
an amount in excess of $50,000 is col- 
lected annually by this means, then 
the matter cannot be set aside by of- 
ficial silence and must be restudied. 


° It is the general practice to require 
“outsiders” to pay tuition. 
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Either steps should be taken to unify 
the widely variant practices, or a 
definitely outlined plan, more in 
agreement with Synod’s official posi- 
tion in the matter, should be offered 
as a substitute for the “tuition plan.” 


THE CURRICULUM 

It is with regard to the curriculum 
that there is the greatest lack of una- 
nimity among the schools. Especially 
those schools which are in contiguous 
geographical areas, such as those in 
metropolitan areas, would benefit 
greatly from standardization in courses 
of study, choice of textbooks, time al- 
lotments, etc. This is not the practice 
presently prevailing. One might ex- 
pect differences in these matters 
among those schools which vary 
greatly concerning the number of 
teachers, but there seems to be no 
need, to cite an extreme example, 
that among twenty schools in one 
metropolitan area there should be 
fifteen different history textbook series 
in use. It would appear that this is 
a case of local autonomy carried too 
far. If for no other reason, public 
relations demand that there be a large 
degree of agreement in these matters 
among schools within a given area. 

While the above situation probably 
does not alter the efficiency within 
a given school, another practice prev- 
alent in a minority of schools does 
carry with it several implications. It 
appears that in some schools the mat- 
ter of course offerings, textbooks, gen- 
eral methods, etc., are left to the in- 
dividual teacher, with little thought 
for unification within the school. This 
practice is not “academic freedom,” as 
some would call it, but rather a 
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source of confusion. There must be 
a unified plan of instruction within 
the school. 

Library service, though provided in 
99 per cent of the schools, is generally 
inadequate if judged by commonly 
accepted library standards. In one 
fourth of the schools the library is an 
available collection of books; no at- 
tempt is made to integrate the books 
with the curriculum. The primary 
reason for this failing appears to be 
the lack of personnel trained in library 
work. Congregations should be edu- 
cated to the fact that the library is 
very important in the modern cur- 
riculum so that allowance might be 
made for the special training of one 
of the teachers in library work and for 
annual library expenditures. 

Co-curricular activities generally do 
not appear to be accepted as definite 
parts of the program of the school. 
While many different activities are of- 
fered, they do not appear to be ac- 
cepted generally as co-curricular, as 
essential parts of school life, but 
rather still as extracurricular, some- 
thing outside of the necessary offer- 


ings of the school. 


PUPIL AND TEACHER PERSONNEL 

The average pupil-teacher ratio of 
36.4 is an indication that many schools 
are handicapped by large classes. 
Congregations must accept the fact 
that such classes are too large for 
major effectiveness. 

Admission policies generally permit 
the enrollment of unchurched children 
in addition to children of members. 
This is in keeping with the Church’s 
policy of using the school as a mission 
agency. This practice is reflected in 
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the religious affiliation of pupil per- 
sonnel, only 79 per cent of whom are 
children of congregation members. It 
would seem, however, that the 6.8 per 
cent of unchurched children enrolled 
is rather small, considering the mis- 
sion policy of the schools, especially 
when compared with the number of 
children whose parents already hold 
membership in various other denomi- 
nations — 18.7 per cent of the total 
enrollment. In order to serve more 
effectually as mission agencies, the 
schools might consider admission of 
unchurched children in preference to 
children who already are members of 
some church. The congregations 
should also make concerted efforts, in 
keeping with Synod’s aims, to enroll 
all children of school age within the 
congregations in their schools. 

Since many children live extended 
distances from their schools, the mat- 
ter of transportation of pupils plays 
into the picture with increasing im- 
portance. The trend presently seems 
to be in the direction of provision for 
transportation, principally by means 
of school busses owned and operated 
by the congregation. 

There is no general pattern con- 
cerning school records. There are, 
perhaps, as many record-keeping sys- 
tems as there are schools. The records 
kept range from the bare essentials to 
elaborate cumulative systems, the lat- 
ter being in the majority. It would 
seem imperative that the schools co- 
operatively select or devise a system 
which will be generally adopted and 
followed. Adequate records are too 
important today to receive haphazard 
attention. 

The five-point scale for reporting 
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pupil progress is still used in most 
schools. There should be investiga- 
tion and study of this matter, particu- 
larly since research has definitely 
shown that this system of marking is 
inefficient and inadequate. 

An item which would tend to show 
another trend —that the schools are 
not bound by the traditions of the 
stiff, formal curriculum of former 
years—is the fact that nearly all 
schools consider the individual child 
in the matter of promotions; pre- 
scribed hard-and-fast rules are not 
set up. 

Many schools use standardized 
tests, particularly achievement and 
intelligence tests, but it appears that 
purposes and techniques are neither 
understood nor followed in some 
cases. In some schools the tests ap- 
parently are administered and_ for- 
gotten; the results are not used. This 
condition no doubt accounts for the 
group of principals who are unde- 
cided concerning the value of these 
tests and for those who feel that they 
are time wasted. Time spent in ad- 
ministering and checking these tests 
is time wasted unless the purposes 
and techniques of these tests are un- 
derstood and the test results put to 
use. Much education in this area for 
principals and teachers seems to be 
required. Personality and sociometric 
tests, administered in practically none 
of the schools, ought to be considered 
and accepted as helpful tools for the 
adjustments and understanding of in- 
dividuals and groups. 

Health services provided generally 
depend upon what is offered by the 
local public institutions. Concerning 
the school lunch program, however, 
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there seems to be little reason why 
more schools should not participate. 
Only 15 per cent of the schools par- 
ticipate in the type “A” lunch, which 
provides children with a full meal. 
While it no doubt requires a great 
deal of work and responsibility, no 
school ought to neglect this oppor- 
tunity for the provision of adequate 
school lunches. 

A definite failing is seen in the mat- 
ter of physical education. While there 
is much semiorganized physical edu- 
cation activity, there needs to be a 
definitely organized program of phys- 
ical education included in the cur- 
riculum. Particularly since a guide 
has been prepared which discusses the 
problem from the viewpoint of the 
Lutheran elementary school,® there 
ought to be no school without such 
a program. 

While guidance at the elementary 
level generally is informal and unor- 
ganized, excellent material concerning 
guidance in Lutheran elementary 
schools‘ is available and ought to be 
utilized more fully than appears to be 
the case. 

The majority of teachers are reg- 
ularly called male teachers, a situa- 
tion highly favorable according to 
recent pronouncements by educators. 
Faculty meetings, perhaps because of 
the small size of most schools, tend to 
be few and informal. However, in 
spite of faculty size, regular, planned 
faculty meetings are necessary for the 


6 Elmer A. Seefeld, Physical Education 
for Elementary Grades. St. Louis: Con- 
cordia Publ. House, 1944. 

7 Lutheran Education Association, Guid- 
ance in Lutheran Elementary Education, 
Third Yearbook. River Forest, Ill. L. E. A., 
1946, 
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proper organization, supervision, and 
administration of the school. 

The matter of public relations and 
school publicity also appears to have 
been neglected in many cases. These 
schools ought not, and actually can- 
not, remove themselves from the com- 
munities in which they are located. 
They must therefore understand and 
use all available means for the estab- 
lishment and maintenance of desir- 
able public relations, not only with 
members of the congregation, but 
with people of the community at 
large.§ 

If this report has been unfair, if it 
has emphasized shortcomings and 
overlooked areas of strength, it has 
been done inadvertently. It has not 
been the purpose to censure those 
who fail in any respect. Concerning 
school administration, Lutheran ele- 
mentary schools compare favorably 
with public schools if basic differences 
between the types of schools are con- 
sidered. It has been the purpose, 
rather, to show where deficiencies 
exist and where improvements might 
be made. With this thought in mind 
it is hoped that this report will be 
received by the principals of schools 
and their congregations as a means 
of evaluation and that it will serve to 
stimulate further study in order that 
needed improvements may be ef- 
fected. By the grace of God it may 
thus serve to improve our system of 
Lutheran schools, thereby facilitating 
the carrying out of Jesus’ command: 
“Feed My lambs.” 


8 Since the completion of this study 
specific public relations material for Lu- 
theran schools has appeared in the seventh 
yearbook of the L, E. A. (1950.) 


Fifty Years of Uninterrupted Service 
in the Same Parish School 


W. WEGENER 


When I am old and gray-headed, O God, 
forsake me not, until I have showed Thy 
strength unto this generation. Ps. 71:8. 

The writer has found sixteen of our 
teachers who have served the same 
congregation and the same school for 
fully fifty years or more without any 
interruption. If anyone has been 
omitted, it is due to lack of informa- 
tion. Serious effort has been made to 
secure the names of all. At this writ- 
ing all but three of the sixteen have 
gone to their reward. The three still 
among us are Henry Welp, Joseph 
Wukasch, and Bertha Haertel. The 
writer had the pleasure of being per- 
sonally acquainted with nearly all of 
them, and some were among his in- 
timate friends. Miss Bertha Haertel 
has been his co-worker for over 
twenty-five years in St. Charles, Mo. 

What gives these colleagues the dis- 
tinction of being especially remem- 
bered here? The very fact that they 
have served the same congregation for 
so long a period of time seems to be 
evidence that they have been faithful, 
conscientious, self-sacrificing teachers, 
“vigilant, sober, of good behavior, apt 
to teach.” (2 Tim.3:2.) They have 
influenced the lives of thousands of 
individuals in three successive genera- 
tions. They have helped shape the 
history of the congregations they 
served as well as the history of their 
local communities. 

These teachers have had the priv- 
ilege to help train three generations 
in God’s prescribed way. They have 
for half a century enjoyed the con- 


fidence and respect of the same con- 
gregation and shared the weal and 
woe of the same community. Since 
they have enjoyed that singular bless- 
ing, it seems but proper to set them 
this little monument. The Lord had 
blessed these teachers with excep- 
tionally good health. One of their 
number, Matthias Wukasch, is re- 
ported not to have missed one day of 
school in his long career on account 
of personal illness. 

The following are the names of 
these distinguished Lutheran teach- 
ers, arranged in chronological order. 

1. J. G. Siegert, served Trinity, 
La Porte, Ind., from 1878 to 1929 
(56 years) 
2. Matthias Wukasch, Concordia, 
Frohna, Mo., 1878 to 1928 
3. F. Militzer, Trinity, Arlington 
Heights, Ill., 1873 to 1929 (56 years) 
4, J. Kringel, St. James, Chicago, Ill., 
1873 to 1929 (56 years) 
5. F. Brinkmann, Trinity, Manistee, 
Mich., 1876 to 1927 (51 years) 
6. J. H. Schoenhardt, Immanuel, New 
Orleans, La., 1879 to 1936 (57 years) 
7. Louis Heitbrink, St. James, Chicago, 
Ill, 1880 to 1936 (56 years) 
8. Charles Bartelt, Immanuel, 
Milwaukee, Wis., 1881 to 1931 
9. Henry Welp, Concordia, 
Frohna, Mo., 1883 to 1933 
10. F. J. Rieck, St. James, Chicago, IIl., 
1883 to 1935 (52 years) 
11. Christian Paul, St. John’s, 
St. Louis, Mo., 1883 to 1933 
12. J. M. Gross, St. John’s, Buckley, IIl., 
1885 to 1935 
13. Theo. Mertens, St. Peter’s, 
Joliet, Ill., 1885 to 1935 


FIFTY YEARS OF UNINTERRUPTED SERVICE 


14. Louis Luecke, St. Paul’s, 
Paterson, N. J., 1886 to 1936 


15. Joseph Wukasch, St. Paul’s, 
Concordia, Mo., 1900 to 1950 * 


16. Miss Bertha Haertel, Immanuel, 
St. Charles, Mo., 1886 to 1936 
A few words about the congrega- 
tions that enjoyed the services of these 
teachers for so long a time. St. James, 


* The Wukasch family has furnished a 
number of teachers who have served the 
Lutheran parish school for 223 years. 
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Chicago, was served by three of these 
teachers, and Frohna, Mo., by two 
It certainly speaks well for the spirit 
and conditions obtaining in these con- 
gregations which made it possible for 
their servants to work in their midst 
for so long a time. It gives praise- 
worthy evidence that the congrega- 
tions appreciated the work of their 
teachers and that they likewise 
“esteemed them very highly in love 
for their work’s sake” (1 Thess. 5:13). 


Acainst Sex EpucaTion 1n Pusiic Scuoors.—I do not believe that sex 
education under any guise is a function of the public school. It belongs in 


the home. And I want it to stay there. 


But the educational planners scheme to include within the range of 
scholastic pursuits the whole vast panorama of man’s relation to woman. 
Your children and mine are now being taught, or are about to be taught, 
the most delicate and personal adjustments in all life from a book. What 


book? And interpreted by whom? 


The planners will tell you that since so many parents obviously fail when 
it comes to instructing their young, or so obviously set them a bad example 
by their own behavior, the right to take over all children falls within the 
province of the school. To be sure, many of us have failed and will continue 
to fail. But does this give schools the right to take over the intimate education 
of our children? If we are failures, then we are the ones to be educated, take 
the courses, see the films, listen to the talks, so that we may do a better job 
of it than our parents did for us. If we prove by inertia or ineptitude to be 
incapable of this, then, of course, some provision should be made to help 


our children. 


In any case I do not think group instruction is the answer — certainly 
not for a bewildered and possibly frightened youngster, certainly not for those 
whose patterns have been set in the wrong direction. — Ruth Hawthorne Fay 
in “I'll Take Care of Teaching Sex,’ Better Homes and Gardens, October, 


1950, p. 6. 


RELEASED TIME Work 1n 800 Cuurcues. — Released time classes in religion 
for public school children began hereabouts [New York] this week. The 
Greater New York co-ordinating committee on released time reported through 
its secretary, Walter M. Howlett, that the schools would use the educational 
facilities of more than 800 churches and synagogues in the five boroughs. 
Dr. Howlett pointed out that “in New York city all faiths have formed a united 
front to attempt to give all our children training in religion.” Co-operating 
with the committee are Christian Science, Jewish, Protestant and Roman Cath- 
olic groups. The final reports on last year presented by the public school 
authorities show that 110,529 children were excused. Of these approximately 
30,000 were Protestant, 5,000 Jewish, and the balance Roman Catholic. — The 


Christian Century, October 25, 1950. 


MUSIC DEPARTMENT 


Edited by Turo. G. Steizer and Hersert D. BRUENING 


Rhythmic 


In the field of church and school 
music there is constant need of rhyth- 
mic reading, reading after practice 
and reading at first sight. The pianist, 
the organist, the singer, and the con- 
ductor need to develop rhythmic 
reading with ever greater proficiency 
if they wish to improve the type of 
service they render. Success in this 
area may be compared to emotional 
maturity, since the root of the problem 
is one of emotional control. Recent 
experiments emphasize the reality of 
the problem and the imminence of 
failure or success, as you choose. 


Experience in the basic mechanics 
of reading is obviously a prerequisite 
to success. Whatever technique was 
used to introduce the student to the 
reading of words or sentences or of 
music, we must assume that there was 
opportunity for rhythmic use immedi- 
ately after such acquisition. To use 
the acquired vocabulary in a meaning- 
ful situation is the highest motive for 
rhythmic reading of a language or of 
music. True, as new situations arise, 
focal attention is needed to acquire 
the new skills. On the whole, how- 
ever, stories and musical compositions 
are written with the provision for 
much use of a minimum quantity of 
words and notes. The position may 
vary, but the form is the same or sim- 
ilar. Therefore, any student who can 
read at all should be taught to read 
rhythmically. This is particularly true 


in music. How can it be done? 


Reading 


Our basic reading rate is deter- 
mined by our reaction time multiplied 
by the factors involved in the ma- 
terials to be read. It is at this point 
that emotions need to be heeded. 
Emotional disturbances slow down or 
confuse our reactions. If we deliber- 
ately choose to play at a rate which is 
convenient, we may expect to be calm 
and unperturbed. Conversely, if we 
allow ourselves to be hurried into 
emotional imbalance, we reap con- 
fusion. Our basic rate must be re- 
spected. As the difficulty of the ma- 
terial to be read increases, the speed 
may decrease in order to give time 
and comfort to the nervous system to 
do its job. The truth of this situation 
may appear to be so obvious that it 
seems to be trite even to mention it. 
Nevertheless, so many of the persons 
who dislike to read new music, or fear 
to do so in public, fail to regard this 
principle. It is incumbent upon every 
musician to find his basic rate for a 


given level of difficulty. 


Rhythmic reading takes the monot- 
ony out of slow reading. Slow read- 
ing may seem boresome because of 
the accentless plodding and thudding 
on pompous tones as one hesitatingly 
tries to decipher stacked notes in un- 
related repetitions. There is no ex- 
cuse for using even a minute in such 
destructive practice. If there are new 
notes to be played, let them be studied 
away from the keyboard until under- 
stood. If there are new rhythms to 
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be mastered, let them be assimilated 
before any attempt is made to play. 
After we understand the notes and 
their rhythm, we use our basic rhythm 
rate and read intelligently to make 
musical meaning. Thus the light and 
heavy beats are observed from the 
start. Mistakes are not necessary since 
we are moving at a convenient rate 
in rhythm. Even as a slow motion 
reproduction of any athletic feat is 
rhythmic and graceful, notwithstand- 
ing its slowness, even so is a slow, 
rhythmic reproduction of a musical 
thought full of grace, poise, and pul- 
sating interest. One can make up in 
tone color, phrasing, and expression 
for any lack of speed. Rhythmic read- 
ing can and should be enjoyable at 
any rate of speed. 

Comprehension increases speed. As 
the musician increases in his span of 
comprehension through use, he will 
find a faster rate of reading possible 
and enjoyable. Much experience in 
the total field of notation and technic 
paves the way for the desired increase 
of rate in rhythmic reading. The 
problem is usually one of adaptation 
and emotional control. The player 
must hold himself in check, not to 
break the fluent rhythm, even as the 
jockey must not permit his horse to 
change pace from a trot to a gallop. 
He can do it. We must do it, too. 

The will to win must be as strong 
in us as in any contestant. We must 
succeed to capture ourselves. We must 
find that rate at which we read easily. 
There is one for every one. Let him 
find it. Often it seems forbiddingly 
slow. What of it? It will not remain 
so for very long. While you pine 
away, you might as well play slowly 


to your success. Nor is such time 
wasted. With each trivial success we 
are building foundations for more 
beautiful structures. While with each 
neglect we sink deeper into the quick- 
sand that has engulfed the quitter. 

Materials to read are easily ob- 
tained. The music reviews offer many 
suggestions. The Music Catalog of 
Concordia Publishing House is com- 
piled with a view to offering to every 
church musician according to his 
needs. The problem remains with the 
individual to choose materials suiting 
his taste and ability. Let us remem- 
ber that any piece of music can be 
made easy if the rate of speed is held 
commensurate to our reading rate. 
Let the perceptible beat or accent fall 
on the note of least value occurring 
most frequently. After three readings 
let the rate be doubled by reducing 
the accents. 

Reducing the accents is another 
way of increasing the rate. Let us as- 
sume that we have been walking by 
stepping on each eighth note. As the 
material grows familiar like a worn 
path, let us step on each quarter note 
and take the intervening eighth lightly 
on the lift. You can double the tempo 
again by the same process. Instead of 
assuming an attitude of haste, this 
procedure conveys a feeling of airi- 
ness by its light, buoyant rhythm. 
Rhythmic reading can animate our 
hymns and chorales. We need not ac- 
cent every beat to be stately. The 
Lutheran chorale with its poise and 
grace was never intended to be stiff. 

Success in rhythmic reading is the 
result of deliberate emotional control 
to adapt the rate to the ability. Pray 
for such success. Believe it. Receive it. 
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LUTHERAN EDUCATION 


The Teacher and the Hymns 


O. C. RuppRECHT 


In an article entitled “Public Wor- 
ship in the Lutheran Church” (Theo- 
logical Quarterly, Vol.1, No.4, October, 
1897, p.455f.), Dr. A. L. Graebner 
made the following important obser- 
vations: 

“Those hymns [of the Reformation 
era] and their melodies became the 
possession of the church in a peculiar 
way; they were fixed in the minds of 
men, women, and children, who 
learned them in the family circle, in 
the schools and public services, never 
to forget them: The hymnbooks were 
by no means intended for the people, 
but for the cantors and schoolteachers, 
while the people sang from memory 
only. Even as late as the second half 
of the seventeenth century a layman 
who appeared in church with a hymn- 
book would be sure to attract atten- 
tion and occasion remarks. To this 
day the memorizing of a canon of 
church hymns is looked upon as an 
important part of the regular curric- 
ulum in our Lutheran parochial 
schools; a fair proficiency in music is 


looked upon as an important part of 
the education of our schoolteachers, 
and it would be a serious mistake on 
the part of the teacher if he looked 
upon his musical training chiefly as 
a preparation for the position of an 
organist and the leader of the church 
choir. It is not the management of 
the organ so much as the manage- 
ment of the school whereby the 
teacher will secure good congrega- 
tional singing, and it can be truly said 
that the singing of our Lutheran con- 
gregations with well-conducted paro- 
chial schools is good.” 

Modern life brings dangers threat- 
ening the spiritual survival of millions 
of believers. It is heartbreaking to 
find that many church members, un- 
able to cope with the perils of our 
day, become the victims of perplexity 
and despair. Such tragedies ought to 
impress upon us anew the proved 
wisdom of those who considered the 
memorizing of church hymns “an 
important part of the regular cur- 
riculum.” 


Music Reviews 


Concordia Publishing House, 3558 S. Jef- 
ferson Ave., St. Louis 18, Mo. 


ALL MY HEART THIS NIGHT RE- 
JOICES. Paul Bunjes. 75 cents. 

Organists who can play the trio form as 
found in Bach’s “Nun freut euch, lieben 
Christen g’mein” or “Es ist gewisslich an 
der Zeit” (right hand: sixteenth notes, left 
hand: eighth notes, pedal: chorale) will 
welcome this new trio. For the convenience 
of reading, the publisher has used the “ac- 
cordion fold.” For the convenience of 
memorizing, the composer has used clear- 
cut patterns of musical thought which recur 
true to form. 


SIX CHORALE PRELUDES. Healey Wil- 
lan. $1.50. 

The Canadian composer has treated the 
following themes from the Lutheran Hym- 
nal: Nos. 90, 97, 284, 208, 220, and 589, 
devoting two pages to each, except 97, 
which has three pages. T. GS. 


Theodore Presser Co., Bryn Mawr, Pa. 


O'ER EARTH’S GREEN FIELDS. Marion 
Austin Dunn. 50 cents. 

This melody with harplike accompani- 
ment is suited more to fireside enjoyment 
where homes are blessed with an organ. 

Gres: 
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Objectives Seven and Eight of the L. E. A. 
call for educational research and the dis- 
semination of the results of research. Defi- 
nite attempts to meet these goals have been 
made. Members will soon receive copies 
of a monograph entitled Research Studies 
in Religious Education. This project was 
initiated and sponsored by the Research 
Council of the L. E. A. Membership of this 
council includes Otto J. Beyers, Paul M. 
Bretscher, Richard R. Caemmerer, Paul W. 
Lange, and Arthur C. Repp. Louis F. Rush 
has completed the research and prepared 
the manuscripts. 

The monograph will include research 
studies in sixteen categories. These include 
Adult Education, Curriculum, Education of 
Blind and Deaf, Higher Education, History 
of Education, Lutheran Elementary Edu- 
cation, Lutheran Secondary Education, 
Part-time Agencies, Religion in Public Edu- 
cation, School Administration, Teacher 
Training, Tests and Measurements, Theo- 
logical Education, Theory and Practice, 
Visual Aids, and Youth. 

The bibliography, consisting of classified 
abstracts with index, was compiled espe- 
cially with the needs of Lutheran educators 
in mind. Fifty-eight research studies are 
included in the analysis. This number in- 
cludes twenty-eight Master’s degree and 
nine Doctor’s degree dissertations. 

Parents plus teacher equals happy child. 
Simple arithmetic, isn’t it? But, to quote 
Dr. Gray, “is this fact in the mere per- 
ception and comprehension stage, or has it 
reached a point of integration?” In other 
words, what is being done in our schools 
to enlist parent participation? L. E. A. 
members Gertrude Doederlein and Jeanne 
Ladewig have shown an active interest in 
parent-teacher relationships. They request 
copies of any printed program for Parent- 
Teacher Associations. If you have a planned 
program in your parish or central school, 
send a copy of your material to Miss Lade- 
wig, 4116 N. Kilbourn St., Chicago, Tl. 

The L. E. A. has placed parent co- 
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operation and P. T. A. programs high on 
its list of areas for study. To what extent 
can we be mutually helpful? A Chicago 
school recently reported on monthly meet- 
ings planned a year in advance. After a 
short preliminary meeting, each teacher is 
responsible for leading the discussion in 
his or her classroom. The topic of the first 
meeting was “Religion Reflected in the 
Life of the Child.” This title afforded an 
opportunity to discuss various phases of 
Christianity in school life and particularly 
parent co-operation in the prayer and wor- 
ship life of the child. 

Dr. W. Link is chairman of the con- 
stitution committee of the Executive Board. 
The committee will welcome your sugges- 
tions concerning the L. E. A. constitution. 


Tentative dates for the 1951 convention 
are July 1-3. Place: Fort Wayne. G. A. 
Korntheuer has been asked to preside. 

Students! Students! Did you know that 
you can become a member of the L. E. A. 
on a special student membership? Join and 
participate. Student rates: one dollar. 

L. E, A. Gold-plated Pins at $3.50 and 
gold keys at $7.50 are available. Each of 
these fine pieces bears the L. E. A. symbol. 
Place your orders with the treasurer, A. Mey- 
erman, 885 Lee St., Des Plaines, III. 

Here’s a true story without mentioning 
names or places. A certain teacher in a 
certain local conference had occasion to poll 
his group as to whether or not members be- 
longed to the L. E. A. Much to his amaze- 
ment, he discovered that barely one tenth 
of the group was affiliated with the asso- 
ciation. He immediately requested all the 
promotional materials available. How is the 
situation in your conference? 

Financial Secretary W. A. Vahl reports 
a total of 160 new and renewed members 
during the month of November. This figure 
is an all-time high for a single month. Do 
you know of any likely prospects? Is any- 
one on your local Board of Education a 
member of our group? 


NEWS AND NOTES 


OUR SEMINARIES 
AND COLLEGES 


CONCORDIA SEMINARY 
Str. Louis, Mo. 


For the third time within this calendar 
year the death of a member of the faculty 
must be reported. After a short severe ill- 
ness, Dr. Theodore Graebner departed this 
life at noon on November 14. Funeral 
services were held at Holy Cross Church 
on Saturday morning, November 18. Dr. 
L. J. Sieck preached the sermon, basing his 
words on John 17:10. Dr. J. W. Behnken 
expressed the sympathies of the church at 
large in a brief address. The Rev. Paul 
Koenig and the Rev. George A. Loose 
served as liturgists. The Seminary Chorus, 
under the direction of Dr. William B. 
Heyne, sang the anthem “Lord Jesus, Who 
Dost Love Me,” by Isaak-Lundquist. Or- 
ganist was Mr. Walter Wismar. 

Theodore Graebner was born on Novem- 
ber 28, 1876, at Watertown, Wis., the son 
of Dr. A. L. Graebner and Anna (Schaller) 
Graebner. He received his formal educa- 
tion at Dr. Martin Luther College, New 
Ulm, Minn., Concordia College, Fort Wayne, 
Ind., and Concordia Theological Seminary, 
St. Louis, Mo. 

Upon graduating from Concordia Semi- 
nary in 1897, Dr. Graebner served for three 
years as instructor at Walther College, 
St. Louis. From 1900 to 1906 he taught at 
the Lutheran Ladies’ Seminary in Red Wing, 
Minn. It was here that he was ordained 
to the ministry on May 25, 1902. After 
serving parishes in Jonesburg, Mo., and 
Chicago, Ill., between 1906 and 1918, he 
became professor at Concordia Theological 
Seminary in St. Louis on September 10, 
1918. 

Dr. Graebner was married to Selma 
Brohm at Waterford, Wis., on August 20, 
1900. Surviving him are his wife and five 
children: Mrs. Gerhardt Mahler of Saint 
Louis; Chaplain Eugene Graebner of Robins 
Air Force Base, Georgia; Professor Oliver 


Graebner of Valparaiso, Ind.; Mr. Alexander 
Graebner and Miss Margaret Graebner of 
St. Louis. 

Dr. Graebner was well known as an edi- 
tor, author, and educator. He served as 
editor of the Lutheran Herald, official organ 
of the Norwegian Synod, from 1909 to 1913. 
For the Missouri Synod he edited Der 
Lutheraner from 1918 to 1917, and for 
thirty-five years (1914 to 1949) The Lu- 
theran Witness. He wrote over eighty 
religious works, among which his God and 
the Cosmos and The Borderland of Right 
and Wrong are the most widely known. In 
addition to these he contributed numerous 
articles to magazines and reference works. 
For thirty-five years he taught classes at 
Concordia Seminary, being transferred to 
modified service upon his retirement in 1948. 
During the summers of 1948 and 1949 he 
lectured at Bad Boll, Germany. 

WALTER R. ROEHRS 


ConcorDIA SEMINARY 
SPRINGFIELD, ILL. 


The 50th anniversary of the ordination to 
the holy ministry of Prof. Frederick S. Wen- 
ger was observed by the faculty and students 
of our Springfield Concordia Theological 
Seminary on Sunday, November 19. 

A special service was held at Trinity 
Church in the afternoon, with Dr. Herman 
Harms, First Vice-President of our Synod, 
preaching the anniversary sermon. Litur- 
gist was the Rev. Martin Sommerfeld, pas- 
tor of Trinity Church. Concordia Seminary 
Chorus, directed by Prof. Fred L. Precht, 
sang “Now Thank We All Our God,” har- 
monization by Bach. Organist for the 
occasion was William F. Wittmer. 

A banquet honoring Professor Wenger 
was held in the seminary dining hall in the 
early evening, with the student body, faculty, 
and board of control and their wives, and 
family, and close friends in attendance. Dr. 
J. C. Schuelke of Peoria, as master of cere- 
monies, introduced the speakers of the 
evening, Dr. Harms, Dr. G. Chr. Barth, Dr. 
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R. C. Neitzel, the Rev. George Klein of 
Chatham, the Rev. E. F. Tonn of Lincoln, 
and Elmer Braun, president of the student 
body. A purse was presented to Professor 
Wenger by Dr. Barth in behalf of the faculty 
and students. Felicitations were also ex- 
tended by Dr. Schuelke to Dr. Barth, who 
has completed 45 years of service to the 
Church since his ordination. 


At this writing the second program in 
the current lyceum is being planned. The 
Rev. Henry F. Gerecke, institutional chap- 
lain in southern Illinois and former chaplain 
in the U. S. Army, who served as spiritual 
adviser to the high Nazis on trial at Nuern- 
berg, Germany, will give a lecture on the 
topic “Men in High Places Who Forgot 
God.” The lecture is to be given at the 
new Concordia gymnasium and _ student 
center. 


ConcorpIA TEACHERS COLLEGE 
RIvER Forest, Itt. 


Concordia Teachers College, River Forest, 
has been granted five associate professor- 
ships to take the place of five of the in- 
structors now on the teaching staff. The 
fields for which these men are to be called, 
as well as the qualifications required of 
candidates, will appear in the Lutheran 
Witness. It is the hope of the faculty and 
board of control that congregations will 
nominate a substantial list of candidates in 
the interest of providing Synod’s institutions 
with men well qualified to assume the task 
of preparing the teachers of its children in 
the years to come. Instructors now teach- 
ing at Synod’s institutions may qualify 
as candidates. 


Radio Broadcast from C.T.C. 


Through the courtesy of Radio Station 
WOPA, Oak Park, Concordia Teachers Col- 
lege will be able to present a weekly cul- 
tural half-hour program on Monday eve- 
nings, 8:30 to 9:00. A committee has 
been appointed to determine the policies 
governing the broadcasts. Members of 
this committee are Professors Albert Huegli, 
Carl Halter, W. O. Kraeft, and Victor 
Krause. The programs will be developed 
by the program director in consultation with 
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the chairman of the departments concerned. 
It is planned to include a considerable por- 
tion of the faculty and a number of students 
in the programs that are to be given. The 
program director, Mr. Victor Krause, will 
organize the programs and make the neces- 
sary contacts. 


Fall Quarter Placements 


The Placement Office, Albert V. Maurer, 
Director, reported the following placements 
at the close of the fall quarter, December 8: 
Norbert Going, graduate, to Redeemer Lu- 
theran School, De Soto, Mo. (Rev. Dier- 
king); Walter Pankow, supply, to Lutheran 
Child Welfare School, Addison, Ill.; Walter 
Scheidemann, supply, to Zion Lutheran 
School, Wausau, Wis. (Rev. Roehrs). 


ConcorpDIA TEACHERS COLLEGE 
SEWARD, NEBR. 


Founders’ Day 

The founding of Concordia Teachers Col- 
lege in 1894 was commemorated on No- 
vember 17 by the observance of a special 
Founders’ Day honors convocation, in which 
the students who had made the honor roll 
of the second semester of the 1949—50 term 
were given special recognition for their 
academic accomplishments. 

Dr. James Sellers of the University of 
Nebraska’s Department of History was the 
guest speaker. His topic was “The United 
States in Its International Setting.” Fourteen 
college students and fifteen high school 
students were listed on the honor roster. 

In the late afternoon the members of the 
Department of Religion and Social Studies 
gathered for a discussion of the social 
studies curricular offerings at Concordia. 
Dr. Sellers was pleased with the over-all 
program and made several specific sug- 
gestions for minor improvements. 

In the evening the guest of the day ad- 
dressed the faculty and college relations 
committee of the Seward Chamber of Com- 
merce on the subject of “Internal Problems 
of Our Country.” Group participation in the 
question period added to the informal pres- 
entation. 
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Faculty Members Attend Meetings 

Paul Rosel flew to Clover, Idaho, on No- 
vember 22 to conduct a church music insti- 
tute for the Utah-Idaho Pastor-Layman 
Conference. He presented practical instruc- 
tion on how to solve problems common to 
organists and choirmasters and advised the 
group on-the choice of church music suit- 
able for services and particularly for festivals 
and other special occasions. A mass choir 
made up of the church choirs of the region 
was used for demonstration and for the 
presentation of a chorale concert. 

Two members of the faculty used their 
Thanksgiving vacation to attend national 
conventions devoted to their subject areas. 
Walter E. Mueller traveled to Milwaukee 
for the National Council of Teachers of 
English meeting, and Herbert Mayer jour- 
neyed to Minneapolis for the sessions of the 
National Council for the Social Studies. 


Faculty Members Appointed on Committees 

Re-appointment of Dr. Theo. G. Stelzer 
to the Committee on Tests and Measure- 
ments of The Lutheran Church — Missouri 
Synod was announced by the Board for 
Parish Education. Dr. Stelzer is chairman 
of the subcommittee dealing with the 
measurement of Biblical knowledge. Mr. 
Martin Maehr, of the training school staff, 
and Mr. George Bluma of Arlington, Nebr., 
are also members of this committee. 

President A. O. Fuerbringer has been 
appointed to the eight-member Committee 
on Doctrinal Unity by Dr. J. W. Behnken, 
President of The Lutheran Church — Mis- 
souri Synod. The committee will seek to 
effect agreement between the Missouri 
Synod and other Lutherans on matters of 
doctrine and practice. 

President Fuerbringer was a member of 
the party of over 80 Nebraskans who at- 
tended the Mid-Century White House 
Conference on Children and Youth in 
Washington, D. C., December 3—7. 


Board for Student Subsidy 

The Board for Student Subsidy of the 
Southern Nebraska District regularly meets 
with a number of the members of the 
administrative staff of the college in order 
to clarify the policy and improve the 
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method of the administration of the funds 
allotted by the District for grants in aid to 
students. At these meetings the college is 
represented by the dean of students, the 
business manager, and the president. The 
District Treasurer, Professor H. L. Hardt, 
usually accompanies them. 

At a recent meeting held in Deshler, 
Nebr., on November 24, the present method 
of giving grants to students was reviewed 
and some improvements suggested. One 
big step forward was the establishment of 
two scholarships which will be granted to 
students from the District upon request on 
the basis of ability, character, and need. 

Years ago one of the founders of the 
college, Mr. Oscar E. Bernecker of Seward, 
made a bequest of several shares of stock, 
the dividends from which were to be used 
for grants to students. The board has 
recommended that funds from the cumula- 
tive earnings of this bequest be used for 
the scholarships, the first of which will be 
awarded in May. The amount of each 
scholarship will be $100. 

GLENN C. EINSPAHR 


St. Pauu’s CoLLEGE 
Concorpia, Mo. 


+ PRESIDENT ALBERT J.C. MOELLER + 


Albert J. C. Moeller, president of St. 
Paul’s College, died at about 7:30 P. M., 
November 21, in a hospital at Racine, Wis., 
as a result of a heart attack suffered ap- 
proximately an hour earlier. 

On the preceding Friday morning, Presi- 
dent Moeller bade the students farewell 
for the Thanksgiving holidays. He con- 
cluded his remarks with the Mispah bene- 
diction: “The Lord watch between me and 
thee when we are absent one from another.” 

That same Friday evening, President 
Moeller attended his last Board of Control 
meeting. After the meeting he journeyed to 
St. Louis to attend the funeral of Dr. Theo- 
dore Graebner, the last of the professors 
under whom he had studied while attend- 
ing Concordia Seminary. 

After the funeral, President Moeller 
visited friends in St. Louis and then pro- 
ceeded to the meeting of the Board for 
Higher Education of The Lutheran Church 
— Missouri Synod, held at Racine, Wis. 
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While there, he suffered the fatal heart 
attack, 

Shortly after his death his students were 
assembled in the chapel, where the death 
of the director was announced to them by 
Prof. O. T. Walle. Brief devotions were 
thereupon conducted by Prof. E. C. Weis. 

The funeral service was held at 2:00 
P. M., November 25. The Rev. E. L. 
Roschke, President of the Western District, 
delivered the funeral address. On the 
basis of 1 Cor. 3:11 Pastor Roschke spoke 
on the theme: “Jesus Christ, Our One and 
Only Foundation.” He pointed out that 
Hymn 385 had been selected by President 
Moeller for his funeral. Vice-President H. 
Harms spoke on behalf of President J. W. 
Behnken, the Board for Higher Education, 
the Board of Directors, other boards of 
Synod, and the representatives of synodical 
institutions who were present. The Rev. 
Oswald A. O. Graebner spoke as the repre- 
sentative of President Moeller’s former 
congregation in Grand Island, Nebr., and 
of the Southern Nebraska District. The 
Rev. O. E. Heilman conducted the funeral 
service. 

President Moeller was born May 6, 1891, 
at Barnes, Kans. He graduated from St. 
Paul’s College in 1911 and from Concordia 
Seminary, St. Louis, in 1914. He held pas- 
torates at the following places before com- 
ing to St. Paul’s College: Imperial, Nebr., 
1914—16; Ainsworth, Nebr., 1916—21; Wal- 
ton, Nebr., 1921—27; Grand Island, Nebr., 
1927-88. He served as head of St. Paul’s 
College for almost 13 years, having been 
installed on January 30, 1938. 

Various important positions in the work 
of the Church were held by President 
Moeller prior to his services as director of 
St. Paul’s College. He was active in young 
people’s work in Nebraska, serving the 
youth of that State in various official capac- 
ities and finally as president. For six years 
he was chairman of missions in the Southern 
Nebraska District. In 1936 he was elected 
President of the District. 

While in Nebraska, President Moeller was 
admitted to the bar, receiving his degree 
from the Nebraska Supreme Court in 1928. 

In Concordia, Mo., he was active in St. 
Paul’s Church, serving as its chairman. He 
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was also the first president of the Con-- 
cordia Civics Club. 


On June 27, 1915, President Moeller’ 
married Esther Doepke. The union was: 
blessed with four children: Ruth, a lieu-- 
tenant in the Navy; Elmer, professor at 
Concordia College, Milwaukee, Wis.; Mrs.. 
Milton Schmidt, Denver, Colo.; and Mrs.. 
Howard Kramer, Carthage, Mo. 


The Board of Control has asked Prof. 
Oscar Walle to serve as acting president 
until a new, permanent president is called 
and installed. Professor Walle has been 
acting in this capacity whenever the late 
president was away from Concordia during 
the last few years. 


ConcorpiA COLLEGIATE INSTITUTE 
BRONXVILLE, N. Y. 


Concordia expects to confer two new’ 
degrees, the A. A. (Associate in Arts) and 
the A. A. S. (Associate in Applied Science). 
Minor modifications to this end will be: 
made in the existing curricula. 

A new plan of admission, primarily for the: 
terminal student, will provide even greater 
flexibility in the subjects accepted for ad— 
mission. 

On Monday, November 18, 1950, repre-- 
sentatives of the local pastoral conference 
met with members of the faculty for a 
round-table discussion on ways and means 
of increasing the service which Concordia 
can render to the young people of our 
Church. Much time and thought was 
given to the topic “How can we increase 
the enrollment of ministerial students.” 
Another meeting will be held in the early 
part of next year. 

On Sunday, November 19, 1950, more 
than 500 friends of Concordia assembled in 
Schoenfeld Memorial Gymnasium to hear 
the annual fall concert given by the musical 
organizations of Concordia. The Choir, the 
Band, and the Orchestra all gave a fine per- 
formance, which was well received by the 
audience. After the concert, a supper was 
served in the Dining Hall. 

On Thanksgiving Day the Lutheran Hour 
broadcast its first television program over 
Channel 7-WJZ-TV. Dr. Behnken was the 
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preacher. The Concordia Choir furnished 
the incidental music. 

The sixteenth annual presentation of the 
Christmas story “Send Out Thy Light” was 
given on Friday, Saturday, and Sunday 
evenings, December 15, 16, and 17. This 
presentation has become a tradition at Con- 
cordia, and each year increasing numbers of 
friends come to Concordia to prepare them- 
selves for a proper appreciation of the true 
meaning and significance of our Savior’s 
birthday. 

ConcoRDIA COLLEGE 
PORTLAND, OREG. 


Forty-five years of service at one school 
is a notable period of service. Professor F. 
W. J. Sylwester was honored at a service 
at Trinity Church, of which he has also been 
a member for forty-five years. For forty of 
his forty-five years of service Professor Syl- 
wester was president of the Portland Con- 
cordia. Just as significant as the length of 
his service is the fact that he has been with 
the school from its very beginning and is 
still carrying a full load of classes this school 
year. Although his field of specialization 
now is science and mathematics, he has 
taught virtually all the courses in the cur- 
riculum at various times. His Arts’ degree 
from the University of Oregon was taken 
in the field of Germanic languages. Profes- 
sor Sylwester has continued to keep abreast 
of the times and is even now taking courses 
at the University Extension. 

The service of praise and thanks to God 
for this outstanding privilege of service 
was held on November 16. The present 
president of the school, Dr. Thomas Coates, 
preached. Congratulatory messages were 
received from all over the country. At the 
reception following the service, congratu- 
latory speeches were made by representa- 
tives of the Board of Control, the alumni, 
the present student body, the faculty, and 
the local pastoral Conference. O.S. 


LUTHERAN CONCORDIA COLLEGE 
AUSTIN, TEX. 


Ground was broken on November 10 for 
the construction of the new Birkmann 
Memorial Chapel, President Beto and the 
Rev. Albert Jesse officiating. The chapel 
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was so named in memory of the sainted 
Dr. G. Birkmann, a former President of the 
Texas District and one of its foremost theo- 
logians, who was also well known beyond 
the confines of the Texas District for his 
scholarly attainments in various fields. 


The new tennis courts were officially 
opened on November 12. An attractive 
program had provided for four tennis 
matches, two singles and two doubles, in 
which players of note, such as Mr. Wilmer 
Allison, the U. S. National Singles Cham- 
pion of 1935, now assistant coach at the 
University of Texas, and other junior college 
champions and Texas U. lettermen partici- 
pated. The asphalt-base courts are all- 
weather courts and are permanently lined. 
The backstop on either side of the courts 
is an eight-foot Anchor fence. 

During the five-day Thanksgiving recess 
the Concordia Choristers, under the leader- 
ship of Mr. Harold Hiller, a former director 
of the Lutheran Hour Chorus, set out by 
chartered bus on a song tour to congrega- 
tions in West Texas. 


On November 9 President Beto repre- 
sented Valparaiso University at the installa- 
tion of the new president of the Agricultural 
and Mechanical College at Bryan, Tex., Dr. 
Marion Thomas Harrington. The speaker 
on this occasion was General Eisenhower, 
president of Columbia University. He dwelt 
on the much-debated question of com- 
pulsory military training. 


OUR 
LUTHERAN HIGH SCHOOLS 


LUTHERAN HicH SCHOOL 
MILWAUKEE, WIs. 


Our school has an enrollment of 805; 
Freshmen — 42 (second largest freshman 
class in the history of the school), Sopho- 
mores — 207, Juniors — 175, Seniors — 181. 
Our staff this year totals 85 — 80 men and 
five women. Since approximately 75 per 
cent of our students terminate their formal 
education upon graduation from high school, 
we have this year added the following 
courses to care more adequately for this 
non-academic majority: Practical Mathe- 
matics, Business Law, Art II and Guidance I. 
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The last course is compulsory for all 
sophomores, 

Our increasing enrollment is accentuating 
the need for a new building. Therefore we 
are currently negotiating with the city of 
Milwaukee for the acquisition of a sixteen- 
acre parcel of property to be used as the 
site for our new school. As soon as the 
negotiations are completed, we plan to 
launch a fund-raising campaign for a new 
building. E. F. Eccoip 


LUTHERAN HicH ScHOOL 
St. Louts, Mo. 


Lutheran High School opened its doors 
to 616 students, officially beginning the fifth 
school year Tuesday, September 5. Dis- 
tribution of the 269 boys and 347 girls in- 
cludes 195 freshmen, which represents the 
largest beginning class in the history of 
the school. 

There are fifty-nine different Lutheran 
congregations represented in the student 
body. Approximately 80 per cent of the 
students are graduates of Lutheran ele- 
mentary schools, and only one and one-half 
per cent are classified as non-Lutheran. 

Currently there are twenty-eight full- 
time and two part-time instructors on the 
staff. Of these, twenty-two are men, and 
eight are women. All faculty members are 
licensed by the State of Missouri and hold 
the minimum of a B. A. degree. Forty- 
three per cent of the faculty hold a Mas- 
ters degree from a recognized university. 

Since April, 1949, Lutheran High has en- 
joyed the honor and privilege of full mem- 
bership in the North Central Association. 
It also holds the distinction of offering the 
greatest number of approved courses in 
non-public high schools in the State of 
Missouri. This year a total of 47 Car- 
negie units of credit are offered in our 
program of studies. Paut W. LANcE 


ConcorpiA HicH SCHOOL 
Fort Wayne, IND. 


On September 20, 1950, the officers of 
the Fort Wayne Lutheran High School 
Association and the officials of the Hager- 
man Construction Company of Fort Wayne 
signed contracts for the new Concordia 
High School, which is to cost an estimated 
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$450,000. Construction will begin im- 
mediately on the three-story unit on ground 
leased from Synod. The building is 
scheduled for completion by the fall of 
1951. Present plans call for a building 163 
by 63 feet to provide classroom facilities for 
about 600 students. The structure will 
house 18 classrooms, science laboratories, a 
library, and study halls. Specifications call 
for a reinforced concrete and brick struc- 
ture with glass-block windows. Auditorium 
and physical education facilities of the col- 
lege, however, will still be used by the 
high school. 

The 1950-51 school year opened with 
127 new enrollees, making a total of 382 
students enrolled in the high school. Several 
changes in the curriculum were made with 
the beginning of the new year. Girls’ glee 
club, boys’ chorus work, and band moved 
from the co-curricular sphere to a regular 
place in the schedule. A course in citizen- 
ship and a course in geography were added 
to the freshman schedule. 

Mr. Lester H. Baack, instructor in social 
studies, received his Master’s degree in 
geography this past summer at the Uni- 
versity of Nebraska, and Mr. Elmer Fiebig, 
registrar, obtained his Master of Arts degree 
in mathematics at Northwestern University. 

G. A. KoRNTHEUER 


Detroit LuTHERAN HicH ScHOOL 


The seventh school year of the Detroit 
Lutheran High School opened with a cur- 
tailed enrollment of 340 pupils served by 
a faculty of fifteen men and women. The 
enrollment is about 90 more than the limited 
facilities can accommodate. Lack of room 
imposes a definite limit on the number of 
students who can have the benefits of Chris- 
tian secondary education in Detroit. 

This year is perhaps the most important 
in the history of the school. Lutherans of 
Greater Detroit are being asked to con- 
tribute at least $750,000 to establish two 
sites and to build on one of these im- 
mediately to serve better the increasing 
demand for Lutheran higher education. 
A great expansion program is being con- 
ducted during this school year. According 
to the plan, this campaign is to be completed 
before Easter. 
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Lutheran High is seeking every possible 
means to be of service to the Lutheran 
community. Two very successful ventures 
have been a Lutheran School Field Day 
and a Lutheran School Music Festival for 
the day schools of Greater Detroit. A pro- 
gram of adult education is being considered 
at this time. Arr. J. FREITAG 


LuTHERAN HicH SCHOOL 
RacInE, WIs. 


Our Lutheran High School opened its 
current year with an enrollment of 249 
students, an increase of thirty over last 
year. The teaching staff is the same as last 
year except for a new principal, Neelak S. 
Tjernagel, who assumed his duties in 
August. 

Rev. Tjernagel is a graduate of Con- 
cordia College, St. Paul, Minn.; Lutheran 
Theological Seminary, Thiensville, Wis.; 
Iowa State Teachers’ College, Cedar Falls; 
and the University of Iowa. Before coming 
to Racine, he served 13 years in the min- 
istry in Iowa, Minnesota, and North Dakota. 
His special interest lies in the field of 
medieval history. At present he is gathering 
materials for his Doctor’s thesis, entitled 
“Robert Barnes and Anglo-Lutheran Rela- 
tions, 1525—1540.” 

The new high school building, under 
construction since last year, has not been 
completed, and classes have been con- 
ducted in the old building on a split- 
schedule plan. Unless further construction 
delays are encountered, the new building 
should be ready for occupancy some time 
before the Christmas holidays. 

The Fond du Lac-Milwaukee-Racine Lu- 
theran High School teachers’ conference was 
held at Racine on October 13. The faculty 
of Luther Institute, Chicago, attended as 
guests of the conference. 


CLEVELAND LUTHERAN HicH SCHOOL 


Cleveland Lutheran High School is in 
its third year of operation with a freshman, 
sophomore, and junior class. The enroll- 
ment numbers 268. There are 114 freshmen, 
82 sophomores, and 72 juniors. 

The curricular changes made at Lutheran 
High School concern the business curricu- 
lum. Three separate curricula are offered — 
the secretarial concentration, the bookkeep- 
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ing concentration, and the clerical concen- 
tration. The secretarial concentration has 
the following constants: General Business, 
Shorthand, Typing I, Transcription, Office 
Practice, one semester, Business Law, one 
semester, and Business English. The book- 
keeping concentration comprises General 
Business, Bookkeeping, Typing I, Business 
English, Office Practice, one semester, and 
Business Law, one semester. The constants 
of the clerical concentration are General 
Business, Salesmanship, one semester, Con- 
sumer Education, one semester, Typing I, — 
Typing II, Office Practice, one semester, 
and Business Law, one semester. This cur- 
riculum change we had to make in order 
to meet the needs, interests, and capacities 
of our business students. Obviously, not all 
students interested in the business area can 
take the secretarial concentration. 


One of our problems — probably not 
peculiar to Cleveland — is enlisting the sup- 
port of all of the congregations in our area. 
We are grateful to our Savior, who has 
brought about a significant change in moy- 
ing six congregations to join our Associa- 
tion in the last month. We are hopeful of 
enlisting the support of others next year. 
Significant progress has been made. Only 
six congregations out of a total of 47 started 
this Association. Today we have approxi- 
mately 30 congregations in our Association. 


Another significant feature at our Lu- 
theran High School is that the first year 
found: only 48 students in our freshman 
class. Of the original 48, 44 are still en- 
rolled in the junior class. In the second 
year of operation the enrollment tripled. 
This year we have the largest freshman 
class in three years of operation. There 
are 17 teachers on our staff. The senior 
class will be added next year. 

In the spring of 1951 an educational 
survey of our school is to be made so that 
we can apply for North Central accreditation 
the following year. E. F. SAGEHORN 


LUTHERAN HicH ScHOOL 
Houston, TEx. 

We are in our second year. The courses 
now cover the work in some fields as taught 
in Freshman through Junior level. 

The total enrollment is 63 — 29 boys and 
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84 girls. Three of the students are not 
confirmed Lutherahs. The reason no doubt 
for the low non-Lutheran enrollment is 
the high tuition. 

This year we added the beginning of 
business courses — Typing and Junior 
Business. The rather weak but good choir 
of last year is growing into a fine organiza- 
tion under the direction of Miss Henckel. 

The Planning Committee has been au- 
thorized to prepare plans for an addition. 
We hope this addition will be ready for use 
next fall. The details and amount of space 
are still too undecided to quote at this time. 

M. M. GroEscHEL 


Triniry LuTHERAN HicH ScHOOL 
OREGON Crry, OREG. 


Enrollment in the high school grades is 
17 this year, compared with 26 for last 
year. A senior class of 11 was graduated 
last spring, which in part accounts for the 
drop. The seventh and eighth grades are 
also housed in the high school room, giving 
a total of 34 in the room, which is taught 
by the pastor, Rev. R. G. Messerli, and by 
his assistant, Rev. D. W. Hinrichs. 

Church building operations right next to 
the school are hampering our work this fall. 
For the present we have no office or library 
space. When building operations are com- 
pleted, we hope to have not only new and 
larger quarters for the office and library, 
but a church basement and church parlor 
which will be serviceable for winter recrea- 
tion as well as for certain types of class work. 
The school’s print shop and book bindery 
also will be housed in the basement. 

Trinity High School graduates are readily 
accepted by colleges. R. G. MEssERLI 


TRINITY LUTHERAN HicH SCHOOL 
Fort LAUDERDALE, FLA. 


Trinity Lutheran High School, which 
comprises Grades 7—12, has an enrollment 
of forty-eight. Twenty-five per cent of the 
students are Lutheran. Four instructors 
compose the faculty. 

The size of the school requires the al- 
ternating of courses. This increases the 
number of students in each class and de- 
creases the number of teaching periods. 

The major problem at this time is ac- 
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creditation. A committee is diligently at 
work in the interest of achieving this 
objective. Donatp Lorenz 


FIGHT INFANTILE PARALYSIS 


For the third consecutive year, polio 
went on a rampage across the nation, strik- 
ing more than 80,000 men, women, and 
children. 

The last three years have been the three 
blackest polio years in the nation’s history. 
Cumulative incidence for this period reached 
the monstrous total of 100,000 cases — al- 


most as many as the entire case load for the 
preceding ten years. 

Before 1950 was over, March of Dimes 
funds had assisted in some measure more 
than 54,000 polio victims of this and other 
years — at a cost of $20,000,000. And that 
wasn’t enough. The National Foundation 
for Infantile Paralysis, for the second suc- 
cessive year, was forced to operate at a 
deficit. 

But the service continues. Every call for 
help is being answered. Operating at a 
deficit, the National Foundation carries on, 
meeting its responsibilities to the American 
people. Many of its bills will not be met 
until after the 1951 March of Dimes. Many 
of its obligations must wait. But with hos- 
pitals co-operating, no polio patient will be 
denied the best possible care for lack of 
funds. 
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Your chapter stands ready to serve you 
when polio strikes. But it needs your whole- 
hearted support. Please give generously to 
the 1951 March of Dimes. 

Tue NATIONAL FOUNDATION 
FOR INFANTILE PARALYSIS 
120 Broadway 
New York 5, N. Y. 


DENVER LUTHERAN HicH SCHOOL 
ASSOCIATION 


Members of the ten Missouri Synod con- 
gregations in the Denver area gathered at 
St. John’s Luther Hall, Sunday, October 15, 
for the purpose of organizing a Lutheran 
High School Association. The work of the 
various High School Committees in the 
past was reviewed by Pastor R. A. Hingst, 
chairman of the High School Committee of 
the Denver Lutheran Council. Pastor Hingst 
also presented data the committee had ob- 
tained from Lutheran high schools and 
Synod’s Board for Parish Education. Mr. 
G. W. Wesch, principal of Emmaus School, 
read a paper on “The Need of a Lutheran 
High School.” 

An Organizational Committee was elected 
to gather additional information and draw 
up a constitution, to be presented not later 
than January, 1951. 


YALE PROFESSOR OF ORGAN 
REVIEWS CONCORDIA 
PUBLICATIONS 


In Notes, a quarterly published by the 
Music Library Association and prepared 
and edited by members of the Music 
Division of the Library of Congress in 
Washington, Luther Noss, professor of organ 
at Yale University, had the following to say 
in its December, 1949, issue concerning two 
music publications of Concordia Publishing 
House: “One of the leading Lutheran 
publishing houses, Concordia of St. Louis, 
has recently undertaken the laudable 
project of making available in practical edi- 
tions much of the long-neglected choral 
and organ music associated with the early 
Lutheran Church. A very able editor, Wal- 
ter E. Buszin, guides the work, and the 
results to date have been excellent.” 

The writer then comments very favorably 
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upon Volumes I and II of the Organ Series 
under the general heading Anthology of 
Sacred Music. Volume I appears under the 
title Choral Preludes by Masters of the 
XVII and XVIII Centuries, and Volume II 
28 Chorale Preludes and Variations by the 
learned and able Weimar organist Johann 
Gottfried Walther, cousin and contemporary 
of J. S. Bach. 
BOARD 


FOR PARISH EDUCATION 


Plenary Meeting. — The semi-annual 
plenary meeting of the Board for Parish 
Education was held at Concordia Publishing 
House on Saturday, November 18. In ad- 
dition to the regular board and staff mem- 
bers, the following institutional representa- 
tives were present: Prof. Arthur Repp from 
Concordia Seminary, St. Louis; Prof. M. J. 
Steege from Concordia Seminary, Spring- 
field; Prof. A. O. Fuerbringer and Prof. 
Herbert A. Meyer from Concordia Teachers 
College, Seward; and Dr. Arthur W. Klinck 
and Prof. Theodore Kuehnert from Con- 
cordia Teachers College, River Forest. 


The Home as the Center of Christian 
Education — Applications for School Pro- 
gram. 

Rev. A. C. Mueller led an interesting 
discussion on this topic. The following 
“musts” for the successful development of 
this immense program were emphasized by 
Rev. Mueller: 

1. The Church must interest the home 

and the Sunday school in its program. 

2. Parent-ieacher meetings needed for 

successful Sunday school program. 

8. Introduce and promote nursery de- 

partments. 

4, Home and church need to co-operate 

in the course of study 

5. To bring Sunday school lessons to 

parents, a parents’ magazine is neces- 
sary. 

6. Parent education, a new manual for 

parents is needed. 

7. Children’s devotions must be provided. 

8. Congregational boards of education 

must assume greater responsibility for 
program of the Sunday school. 
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Representation from the Board for Parish 
Education to the Plenary Meetings of the 
Board for Audio-Visual Education. 

The Board resolved that the Executive 
Secretary be designated as the official 
representative to the plenary meeting of 
the Board for Audio-Visual Education. The 
special departments of the school, the 
Sunday school, adult education, and other 
departments will be called upon for further 


representation as necessary. 


Sunday School Teacher Training Com- 
mittee 

The Board resolved that the present Sun- 
day school teacher-training committee be 
reappointed for a three-year period. Mem- 
bers of the Sunday School Committee are 
Rev. Paul Koenig, chairman; Rev. A. C. 
Mueller, secretary; Dr. A. Klinck; Prof. 
Theodore Kuehnert; Prof. W. O. Kraeft; and 
Prof. Arthur C. Repp. It was further re- 
solved that Rev. A. H. Jahsmann be added 
as a regular member of the committee. 


Meeting with the Representatives of the 
Board for Higher Education and_ the 
Teachers Colleges on the Matter of Teacher 
Training Enrollments and Teacher Need. 

This meeting was requested by the Board 
for Higher Education. It will be held on 
December 19. At this meeting the Board 
for Parish Education will be represented by 
Dr. Stellhorn, Mr. Kramer, Mr. Miller, and 
the Sub-committee of the Board on Schools 
and High Schools, consisting of Rev. E. A. 
Krause, Mr. F. L. Kuhlmann, and Mr. John 
Pfitzer. 

White House Conference on Children and 
Youth 

This conference will be held in Washing- 
ton, D. C., December 8 to 7. The Board 
for Parish Education will be represented at 
this meeting by the Executive Secretary, 
A. L. Miller. 


Committee on the Status of the Teacher 

The Milwaukee Convention resolved that 
the President of Synod appoint a com- 
mittee to review and study the question on 
the status of the teacher, this committee to 
report back to Synod at the next delegate 
convention. Dr. Behnken has appointed 
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the following committee to study this mat- 

ter: President W. H. Meyer, Prof. Martin 

Naumann, and Mr. Arthur L. Miller. 
ARTHUR L, MILLER 


DO YOU KNOW? 


Lutheran Chaplain President of Chap- 
lain Board.—Chaplain Arthur Carl Piep- 
korn has been appointed the first president 
of the newly created Chaplain Board, a 
special agency in the Armed Services Uni- 
fication Program, Chaplain Piepkorn was 
commissioned in the Chaplain Reserve in 
1936 and has been on active duty since 
1940. After service with the Sixth Infantry 
Division he attended the Chaplain School 
as a student in September, 1942. After 
graduation he joined the 100th Infantry 
Division at Fort Jackson, S. C., only to 
return a month later to the Chaplain School 
as an instructor. When in January, 1944, 
he left the school to become Assistant Corps 
Chaplain of the XXIII Corps at Brownwood, 
Tex., Chaplain Piepkorn had taken part in 
the training of over 4,000 wartime chaplains 
of all denominations. Meanwhile he had 
become assistant to the Director of Training 
and also had been sent to attend the Com- 
mand and General Staff School at Fort 
Leavenworth, Kans., on a temporary-duty 
basis, thus becoming the first chaplain 
ever to be graduated from this high-level 
School for Staff Officers. 

In June, 1944, Chaplain Piepkorn was 
named Corps Chaplain, XXIII Corps, re- 
maining with this Headquarters through 
duty in England, France, and Germany. 
After the close of the war he became suc- 
cessively Senior Chaplain, U. S. Occupa- 
tional Forces in Germany, Assistant Theater 
Chaplain, and then Army Chaplain, Fif- 
teenth U. S. Army. In the last-named posi- 
tion he was also Chief of the Chaplain 
Section of the General Board, U. S. Forces 
European Theater, which prepared the offi- 
cial critique of American land and air 
operations in Europe. For his services in 
Europe the Chaplain was awarded the 
Bronze Star Medal and the Army Com- 
mendation Ribbon. 

Chaplain Piepkorn is a graduate of Con- 
cordia Seminary, St. Louis, and a Doctor of 
Philosophy of the University of Chicago. 
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Prior to his entry on active duty he had 
been pastor of Grace Church, Chisholm, 
Minn., and Faith Church, Cleveland, Ohio. 
He has repeatedly made valuable contri- 
butions to LurHERAN EDUCATION as well as 
to the publications of the Lutheran Educa- 
tion Association. His latest contribution is 
the concluding chapter of the 1950 L. E. A. 
Yearbook, published in the June, 1950, issue 
of LUTHERAN EDUCATION. 


Fort Wayne Lutheran Adult Education 
Series. — Under this name the Central 
District Board for Parish Education in co- 
operation with Concordia College conducted 
an adult education program in Fort Wayne. 
The following four courses were offered: 
“How to Study the Bible,” by the Rev. Ed- 
gar Walz, head of Religion Department, 
Concordia High School; “New Testament 
Life and Times,” by Dr. John F. Stach, 
instructor in Religion and Social Science, 
Concordia College; “Teaching Religion to 
the Small Child,” by Miss Hilda Moeller, 
teacher at Emmaus Lutheran School; and 
the Rev. Henry J. Eggold, chairman, Board 
of Christian Education, Central District. 
Sessions were held on ten consecutive 
evenings from September 27 to November 
29, 1950, in Schick Hall on the Campus 
of Concordia College. Besides this pro- 
gram Fort Wayne has a Bible Institute 
conducted by the Missionary Church. 


Advocates Conscription for Teaching 
Service. — John G. Flowers, president of 
Southwest Texas State Teachers College and 
head of the American Association of Col- 
leges for Teacher Education, recommends 
that “competent young people be con- 
scripted for the teaching service and, if 
necessary, trained at public expense and 
assigned to critical positions in the class- 
rooms if serious personnel shortages de- 
velop.” Dr. Flowers considers these 
measures necessary to win the war against 
the “ideas and ideals of democracy.” 

Which Way? — Oliver Wendell Holmes 
once said: “I find the great thing in this 
world is not so much where we stand as in 
what direction we are moving.” This ob- 
servation is worthy of the attention of 
teachers and schools. 

Atlantic District Secures Education 
Secretary. — Mr. Arthur E. Wittmer of 
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San Francisco, Calif., has accepted the call 
to be Executive Secretary of Christian 
Education in the Atlantic District. He has 
been principal of St. John’s Lutheran 
School, San Francisco, Calif., and for years 
secretary of the California and Nevada Dis- 
trict Committee for Parish Education. He 
received his Ph. D. from Lincoln University, 
San Francisco, in June, 1950. The topic 
of his dissertation was “A Critical Evalua- 
tion of the Achievement of Graduates of 
the Lutheran Schools of the California 
and Nevada District.” 

Cardinal Ball Player Donated Award. — 
When Del Rice, St. Louis Cardinal catcher, 
had been named star of the season in the 
St. Louis Globe-Democrat baseball fans’ 
contest, he received a $500 award from the 
newspaper. Pastor Neal Ostruske of 
Markus Lutheran Church reports that 
Catcher Rice came into his office, endorsed 
the $500 check over to Markus Church, 
and directed it to be used for the new 
educational building dedicated in Novem- 
ber. Rice’s six-year-old son, Ronnie, is 
attending Markus Lutheran School. 

Lutheran College Enrollments. — A news 
release from the National Lutheran Council 
reveals that only five of the thirty-one 
four-year Lutheran colleges in the United 
States and Canada had an enrollment in- 
crease. River Forest and Seward are two 
of the five. River Forest had the largest 
numerical (68) and percentage (14) in- 
crease. Seward’s college enrollment grew 
larger by seven (2.7 per cent). Enrollment 
decreases are reported by most of the col- 
leges and universities in the United States. 


California Lutheran High School Grounds 
Dedicated. — An impressive ceremony dedi- 
cating the Lutheran High School grounds at 
Los Angeles was held September 24, with 
the Rev. Carl W. Berner of Faith Church, 
Los Angeles, as the principal speaker. 
Music for the occasion was furnished by the 
Lutheran Laymen’s League chorus, directed 
by Mr. Herman Meyerhoff, and the choirs 
of First Lutheran, Culver City, and Saint 
Matthew’s, Los Angeles. The welcoming 
address was given by Mrs. Ada Anderson, 
president of the Federated Lutheran 
Women, who sponsored the afternoon’s 
ceremony. 


CURRENT BOOKS AND PERIODICALS 


The editorial group does not propose to abstract or review, but merely to supply 
descriptive notes which will aid teachers in selecting materials to meet their particular 
problems, needs, and interests. 

Listing of a title does not constitute unqualified endorsement. 

Your public library will gladly co-operate in making many of the books available to you. 

The prices listed are the current list prices. 

Contributors: Clarence Drews, Victor G. Hildner, Victor Krause, Theo. Kuehnert, Albert 

V. Maurer, Carl S. Meyer, Carl H. Scaer, Martin Wessler, Walter A. Vahl. 


BOOKS 
RELIGION 


INDIVIDUAL MEMORY COURSE FOR LUTHERAN SUNDAY SCHOOLS. Compiled 
by Arthur L. Miller. St. Louis: Concordia Publishing House, 1950. Price (Course 1 
to Course 7): 12 cents each; cards to match, 5 cents each; envelope, 8 cents. 


This Memory Course consists of seven booklets and seven accompanying cards. Each 
child receives the appropriate booklet assigned for his department, while the teacher keeps 
the individual record card in a class envelope which remains at Sunday school. A four-page 
folder of instructions for the teacher accompanies the courses. 

The material in the seven booklets is carefully graded for use in the Primary, Junior, 
Intermediate, and Senior Departments. It consists of selected Bible texts, Catechism texts, 
hymn verses, and prayers. The content of each booklet is divided into 40 short lessons, 
including reviews. When a child has “completed” the seven booklets, it has acquired an 
appreciable amount of memorized gems without having been overtaxed. 

Individual assignment of memory work in Sunday school has decided advantages over 
class assignments. Individual differences in pupils, irregularity of attendance by some 
pupils, poor preparation often due to lack of co-operation of parents, and enrollment 
of new pupils in the course of the year make class assignment of memory work in Sunday 
schools an unsatisfactory procedure in the general experience of Sunday school teachers. 
Hence this new Memory Course supplies a felt need in our Sunday school work. The 
compiler of this course, a man with a rich background of experience in Lutheran school 
and Sunday school activities, deserves grateful commendation for an excellent piece 
of work. T.K. 


BUILDING THE SUNDAY SCHOOL. By R. C. Rein. St. Louis: Concordia Publishing 
House, 1950. 116 pages. 60 cents. 

This is a timely publication written especially for Sunday school workers. The author 
is assistant superintendent of Christian education in the Michigan District, whose special 
function is the guidance of Sunday schools. The book is the result of close observation 
and careful study of Sunday school work. 

The writer’s evaluation of the Sunday school is in the form of constructive criticism. 
He points out the possibilities of this popular educational agency in our Church and shows 
how it contributes to the building of the Kingdom. At the same time he frankly reveals 
its weaknesses and offers valuable suggestions for improvement. Teachers and admin- 
istrators of Sunday schools will find excellent guidance in the eight chapters under which 
the writer has organized his presentation: “Forming a Proper Concept, Locating Causes 
for Losses, Strengthening the Weak Places, Developing Departments, Preparing for 
Evangelism, Seeking the Lost, Co-operating with the Home, The Ideal Sunday School.” 
The 32-page appendix will be found a welcome source of good practical suggestions. 
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With this publication the writer has supplied us with a concise, yet quite compre- 
hensive manual for the workers in our Sunday schools and thereby has rendered a service 
which will be deeply appreciated by staff members and promoters of an important educa- 
tional agency in the Church. T. K. 
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CHATS WITH TEACHERS ABOUT COUNSELING. By S. A. Hamrin. Bloomington, 
Ill.: McKnight & McKnight Publ. Co., 1950. 26 pages. $3.00. 

The author of this book really needs no introduction as a specialist on guidance and 
counseling. Any former student of the author will read with interest and pleasure his 
observations on guidance procedures. 

The feature of the present little book is the fact that it is addressed to classroom 
teachers in a frank and informal style. The book emphasizes particularly the responsibilities 
of a teacher in counseling. The purpose is to help teachers to a better understanding of 
the people whom they are privileged to teach. The author recognizes a fact not always 
admitted nor recognized by students of guidance, namely, that normal children need 
help in educational, vocational, or personal areas of life. While serious cases of mal- 
adjustment need a specialist’s attention, the majority of generally adjusted children can 
be given much help by a teacher who understands the technique of counseling as one 
of the methods of guidance. 

This book is recommended to those individuals who desire to know more about 
conuseling in practice as presented in a sincere and straightforward manner. The reader 
will find this discussion of counseling based on a realistic approach to situations as they 
are and not as they should be. The latter condition is one of the expected outcomes 
of counseling. A. V.M. 


SECONDARY EDUCATION: BASIC PRINCIPLES AND PRACTICES. By William 
M. Alexander and J. Galen Saylor. New York: Rinehart & Company, Inc., 1950. 
xvi and 586 pages. $4.00. 


The superintendent of the Winnetka (Illinois) public schools and the chairman of 
the Department of Education of the University of Nebraska, professor of Secondary 
Education, have teamed up as authors of a textbook on secondary education which is also 
to be a source of information to those who work in secondary education. 

As a textbook the work deserves praise. It is written in a clear comprehensive style. 
It is not exciting. The chapters are split up into small segments, aiding their digestibility. 
A vast amount of information is summarized. Sixteen tables, twelve figures, and thirty- 
two plates are interspersed in the twenty chapters. Each chapter has a list of books and 
articles “for further study.” No list of questions or learning activities, however, are 
appended to the chapters. 

Anyone who wishes to know more about American secondary education at mid-century 
will find the latest information, theories, and trends in this volume. Only the famed Harvard 
Report seems to have been slighted; not so Education for All American Youth. 

Particularly comprehensive is the treatment given by the authors to the curriculum. 
The ten imperative educational needs of youth formulated by the Educational Policies 
Commission become the charter for their theories of the curriculum for secondary schools. 
A whole chapter is devoted to core-curriculum plans, another to work-experience programs. 

Favoring State and local control of schools, the authors believe that it is “the obliga- 
gation of the school to perpetuate our democratic ideals and with them our democratic 
social structure” (p. 100). They believe that “mankind can attain perfectibility” (p. 98). 
An objective discussion of non-public schools (pp. 147-152) ends with two biased ques- 
tions: “1. Do pupils who are educated in nonpublic schools learn the basic principles of 
democratic living so that the best interests of the state are served? ... 2. Does the existence 
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of nonpublic schools weaken public schools to the extent that they cannot carry on an 
adequate program of education for the youth of the community?” 

Occasionally a slip was noted, e.g., that State departments “accredit” high schools 
(p. 129); they approve or recognize high schools. Here and there strong sections were 
noted, e. g., the chapter on administration. 

A critical review of this work is justified because it likely will be widely used. The 
reviewer knows of no other recent work that approaches it. C.S.M. 


SOCIAL STUDIES FOR CHILDREN IN A DEMOCRACY. By John U. Michaelis. New 
York: Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1950. 466 pages. $4.25. 


It has been stated that a person will write a book when he feels he has some good 
answers to a few important questions. Michaelis is no exception to this rule. As a pro- 
fessor in the School of Education at the University of California, the author presents an 
interesting balance of theory and practice in presenting the modern social studies curriculum 
of the elementary school. His theoretical discussions of democracy and child growth 
patterns are made quite palatable with numerous pictures and descriptions of practices 
in various school systems. It is interesting to note that almost all of his illustrative materials 
are drawn from California school systems. 

The first chapter discusses the social studies as an area of the curriculum, with 
emphasis upon the role and purpose, content, and trends in elementary schools. It is the 
judgment of the author that unified approaches (blending elements of history, geography, 
civics ) as represented by the comprehensive social studies units and social living approaches 
are far superior to the other types of social studies programs. 

Strong points in this volume are discussions of democracy in the elementary school, 
child development and the implication for learning experiences, and the two chapters 
on audio-visual materials, which include nine pages of source material for the adaptable 
teacher. 

The appendix contains a unit of work on the farm as developed for use in the Pasadena 
school system. The pattern of this unit presents a challenge to the teacher who is looking 
for an improved social studies experience. Wek; 


SOCIAL STUDIES INSTRUCTION. By Maurice P. Moffatt. New York: Prentice-Hall, 
Inc., 1950. 524 pages. $4.25. 

Moffatt’s volume is the Prentice-Hall contribution to serve the secondary school social 
studies program. It was timed to be released together with Michaelis’ elementary school 
offering. The author is a member of the faculty of New Jersey State Teachers College 
and has served as instructor and supervisor in the high school social studies areas for 
twenty years. 

Among the high points of this book is the chapter entitled “The Social Studies Labora- 
tory.” The author outlines the vital tools and equipment which are necessary if an 
effective job is to be done. High school as well as elementary school personnel would 
benefit by using Moffatt’s ideas as a check list. 

Each of the social sciences is analyzed and discussed with direct applications to the high 
school curriculum. The area of geography is exceptionally well treated. Present-day social 
studies programs recognize evaluation as an integral part of the instructional process. 
The author includes a somewhat limited, but helpful description of serviceable tech- 
niques in this area. Chapter sixteen suggests an old veteran educator giving advice to 
the novice. Entitled “The Prospective Teacher,” the section begins with a paragraph on 
“Why Teach?” and ends with suggestions for professional growth. This chapter seems 
to have been added to have the volume pass a weight test. 

Despite any shortcomings, this book ought to be a ready reference for those who are 
striving to improve organization, teaching, and supervision of the social studies in 
secondary schools. V.K. 
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YOUR ENGLISH HELPER. By Arnold Leslie Lazarus. New York: Globe Book Co., 
1950. 160 pages. $2.00. 

When the word potpourri suggests itself to the reviewer as descriptive of Your English 
Helper, the term in his mind has double connotation. 

A quick glance at the Table of Contents seems to give promise of something rather 
impressive, but an examination of the total product leaves one with the feeling that the 
work is rather spotty. One might be inclined at first thought to be critical of the author 
for attempting to be so all-inclusive. For the handbook embraces not only grammar, 
composition, and speech, plus literature, both English and American, but also a section 
on “Personality and Character Development” and “Reading Comprehension.” But one 
can be understanding here, for if the author would achieve for the student what his 
title suggests, as much material as is included seems justifiable. Some of it is well handled, 
some not so well. Least impressive is the historical treatment of types in the section 
on literature. 

But in this potpourri there is much that can be commended. Where the author's 
handling of his subject is good, it is very good. In its treatment of grammar and compo- 
sition the book is concise and clear, rich in illustrations, with many valuable lists, diagrams, 
and learning hints. This can be said equally of the section on literature. Particularly for 
its novel approach and its special features Your English Helper is heartily endorsed. 

C.H.S. 


AUDIO-VISUAL MATERIALS AND TECHNIQUES. By James S. Kinder. New York: 
American Book Company, 1950. 490 pages. List price $4.75. 

This is not a mere handbook. It is complete, covering all aspects of audio-visual 
education from the use of the bulletin board to the motion picture and filmstrip. Stress 
is placed on the basic problem of correlating these materials into a purposeful program. 

Part I discusses the current status of audio-visual education and the psychological 
factors involved. Of special interest to the elementary teacher are the chapters in Part II 
discussing pictorial and graphic materials, the camera and photography, representations 
and displays, demonstrations and dramatizations. Part III discusses auditory materials, 
radio and recordings, as well as other new equipment now finding its way into our schools. 
The administration of the Audio-Visual program, Part IV, has special value to large school 
systems, but is worth while for anyone interested in having a systematic audio-visual 
program. The bibliography throughout is excellent. MartTIN WESSLER 


Music 


HEART SONGS DEAR TO THE AMERICAN PEOPLE. By Joe Mitchell Chapple, Ed. 
Cleveland: The World Publishing Company, 1950. 504 pages. $2.95. 

This is a reprint of an earlier volume, vintage about 1910, which claims to represent 
the favorite songs of twenty thousand Americans. Beyond the fact that the material is 
quite obviously dated, it is a grave question as to which twenty thousand are represented. 

The literature included covers the entire gamut of thought and emotion from Koerner’s 
“Battle Prayer” by Himmel, to “Paddle Your Own Canoe,” by M. Hobson. 

As a thesaurus of a particular type of melody, the book is interesting and compre- 
hensive. Qualitatively, the average community song collection will be of greater value. 

V.G.H. 
THE FAMILY BOOK OF FAVORITE HYMNS. By Arthur Austin, Ed. New York: Funk 
and Wagnalls Company, 1950. $4.95. 

The musical content of this volume covers a wide span from the finest of literature 


such as “O Sacred Head,” in a harmonization by Bach, to the chorus song “The Old Time 
Religion.” The format is clear, the notes accompanying the song are concise and accurately 
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written, and many of the illustrations are strikingly effective. The value of the book is 
considerably enhanced by the liberal use of color. 


The book’s purpose, to stimulate singing in the home, should be realized. Materials 
of this kind should be widely disseminated in every possible situation as an antidote to 
the American citizen’s rapidly rising willingness to be completely dominated by the 
radio console’s push button and the automatic record player. a eB y 


TEXTBOOK 


HISTORY OF THE AMERICAN WAY. By Harold Underwood Faulkner, Tyler Kepner, 
a9 —— H. Merrill. New York: Harper & Brothers Publishers, 1950. 745 pages. 

This text, first published in 1941 under the title The American Way of Life, is written 
for the senior high school student. It presents the history of our country in a series of 
nine units. The first of these shows how the geography, our natural resources, and 
immigration have been major influences in the development of our country. The authors 
continue by presenting the development of our democratic form of government, our 
system of political parties, and the movement for political reforms. The exploration, 
colonization, and westward expansion in the United States is followed by a discussion 
of agriculture, business and industry, labor, and cultural advances. A unit on foreign 
diplomacy completes the organization of the text. 

The authors have attempted to write a history of the United States that is more than 
a mere catalog of facts to challenge the student’s memory. The average high school 
student is a practical individual. If he doesn’t see an immediate value in the mastery 
of certain given assignments, he demands to know why the course is required and what 
permanent values it offers him. This text will in a large measure prevent such objections 
from arising. The interesting presentation of the subject matter assists the reader in 
arriving at an understanding of the major problems that have confronted our nation 
throughout the years of its existence. 

Study helps are found at the end of the chapters, reviewing the essential facts, providing 
for individual and group projects, and suggesting supplementary readings. Unit summaries 
assist in clinching the concepts developed. Maps, charts, and graphs are generously 
distributed throughout the text. 

No high school student should experience any difficulty in understanding the text. 
The vocabulary, sentence structure, and organization contribute to a history text that 
is understandable as well as interesting. The supplementary reading assignments are 
short enough to encourage the student to attempt further reading and make this an 
enjoyable part of his studies. 

While the authors have succeeded in presenting a text that is readily understood by 
any high school student, they have perhaps oversimplified their work. They assume that 
the senior high school student will remember a large percentage of the historical facts 
presented during the junior high school years. If that be the case, then perhaps the 
student is also capable of mastering a text somewhat more difficult. While this book 
was written primarily for students whose formal education will end with the high school 
graduation exercises, it must be remembered that a large number of these students will 
expect to enter college. For them, after a course in which important facts are de- 
emphasized or even omitted, the college history courses will be more difficult. While 
facts should not be taught as an end in themselves, without them thinking and proper 
understanding is impossible. é 

The teacher who desires to make his history instruction functional will be interested 
in examining this book. W. A. V. 
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Piay REVIEWS 
Dramatic Publishing Company, 1706 South Prairie Ave., Chicago 16, Illinois 


ONE FOOT IN HEAVEN. A three-act comedy dramatized by Anne Coulter Martens — 


from the famous novel by Hartzell Spence. 8 men, 9 women, 1 interior. Price, 
85 cents per copy. Royalty fees, $25.00. 


This fine play is having a wide appeal in dramatic circles and is in its third year — 


of circulation as one of the best plays ever produced. Church groups would do well to 
choose this type of play for a worth-while undertaking of the youth groups within the 
church. The Reverend Spence and his gentle wife present many of the problems a pastor 


and his wife meet today in their congregations. The pastor’s family helps to enliven ; 


the various situations that the day presents. Good character studies are presented in 
such famous personages as the president of the ladies’ aid, the ambitious choir leader, and 
other officers within the church group. Members of the congregation will enjoy the 
presentation of this play about an amusing parsonage family. 


SEVENTEENTH SUMMER. A comedy in three acts dramatized by Anne Coulter Martens _ 


from the book by Maureen Daly. 6 men, 7 women, 1 interior setting. Price, 85 cents 
per copy. Royalty fees, $25.00. 

This play seems just about right for people of Junior Walther League age as the 
plot deals with the affairs of Angie and her three sisters, their adolescent problems, and 
their patient and understanding parents. Each one of the daughters is a character in her 
own way and thus presents to the parents added difficulty in making the necessary 
application of parental care. The kindly father and mother also experience the ordeal 
of preparing their oldest daughter for college. With this thought the play ends on 
a heart-warming note. 


HANSEL AND GRETEL. A play in 4 scenes, dramatized by Catherine Ellis Wilkinson. 
6 children. Time: 45 minutes. Price, 60 cents per copy. Royalty fees, $5.00. 


This play may be used for a school program to which parents and friends of the 
school have been invited. The story of Hansel and Gretel, their hard-working father, and 
the weary stepmother presents a good introduction to the play. Their experience in the 
forest and the Gingerbread House of the wicked witch create quite an exciting situation. 
Hansel is to be fattened for the oven, and Gretel must obey the witch. Gretel, however, 
outwits the witch and shoves her into the oven. 


RUMPELSTILTSKIN. An operetta in two acts written by Kacy and Charles Suggs. 
11 children, and extras if desired. Time 1 hour. Price, 60 cents. Piano and vocal 
score, $1.00. Royalty fees, $10.00. 

Rumpelstiltskin has been a long-time favorite dramatic production for our schools. 
The play is about a girl who was ordered to spin flax into gold and who is aided by the 
magic of a queer little man who insists that she promise him her son as a reward. 
The girl promises, and years later, when she is queen, the little man reappears and demands 
the child. The king or queen, however, may keep the child if they can discover the name 
of this queer little man within a period of three days. The name is accidentally dis- 
covered, and the play ends happily for all. GD: 


RECENT ARTICLES 


“VISION TAKES THE LEAD IN THE EXPERIENCE CURRICULUM.” By Glenna 
E. Bullis. The Nation’s Schools, November, 1950, pp. 60-61. 
There has been much discussion of late relative to the importance of field trips or 
school tours. Glenna Bullis presents some interesting angles which argue strongly for 
the inclusion of these experiences in the modern elementary school program. The child 


. 
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is furnished a periphery of immense proportions and content by the culture in which 
he is born. Orientations are made at an early age from the child’s room in the home 
or from his feeding place. The process of extension from this limited center into the 
periphery becomes more meaningful as new relations and interrelations are formed. 

In the school situation these thrusts into the “unknown” usually begin in the room 
in which the child spends most of his time. Materials used in instruction often suggest 
direct community contacts which aid to broaden the horizons. A train story in the pre- 
primer becomes more than just another lesson if the members of the class have an oppor- 
tunity to visit and possibly board a train. 

The article is recommended for those who are looking for psychological ammunition 
in support of regular field trips into the community. 


“REMARKS ABOUT SCHOOL MARKS.” Van Miller. The American School Board 
Journal, September, 1949, pp. 25—26, and October, 1949, pp. 383-34. 

“Complete in this issue” sounds like familiar advertising jargon in many current 
periodicals. No doubt there is much value in finishing a literary contribution in one 
sitting, but Miller’s combination of two successive articles in the above-named periodical 
seems to contain the basic principle of suspense which is essential to ‘serial writing. 

In the first installment he cleverly portrays the history of marks and grades and offers 
mild sarcasm to those who seek after marks and credits, rather than the learning itself. 
To illustrate the empty shell of our credit system he cites the example of a young student 
who was honored with a fellowship to the University of Oslo. Upon his return, the 
student expressed the opinion that he had wasted the year because he did not acquire 
additional credits toward his advanced degree. Credits, not learning, seemed to count 
most with him. After continuing with a tirade against percentage grading and marking, 
as well as the meaningless traditional reports to parents, Miller concludes his September 
contributions. We were disturbed when he offered no solution to the many “evils,” but 
the “to be continued” phrase held out some hope. 

All school people will want to read his analysis of the three possible bases for marking 
as presented in the October issue. These are 1) ranking with classmates; 2) achievement 
according to ability; 3) marks based on pupil growth toward mutually accepted goals. 
The suggestions for new-type anecdotal reports coupled with parent conferences offers 
the “growing edge” in marking and reporting. The comments relative to use of per- 
formance tests and rating of fellow pupils are stimulating. 


“WORLD UNDERSTANDING IN ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS.” By Wilhelmina Hill. 
School Life. October, 1950, p. 2. 

A specialist in social studies makes a plea for the development of world understanding 
in elementary schools. Instead of the usual theoretical presentation of objectives, she suc- 
ceeds in offering some workable experiences in the area of world attitudes. Communication, 
transportation, international exchanges, and teaching techniques can be utilized to 
introduce direct, up-to-date experiences. Miss Hill cautions against antiquated materials 
which might develop the naive stereotypes — Chinese pigtails, Dutch wooden shoes, and 
Eskimos living in igloos. 

The author lists several school systems and describes their efforts to develop world 
citizens. The possibilities in this area seem unlimited. 


“HEALTH FOR THE ELEMENTARY SCHOOL CHILD.” By Julia McCarthy. NEA 
Journal, October, 1950, pp. 516—517. 

Miss McCarthy was chairman of the committee that compiled the 1950 Yearbook of 
the NEA Department of Elementary School Principals. Health in the Elementary School 
is the title of the volume. In the article listed above the author presents an overview of 
the health program on the elementary school level. 
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Three health program objectives are presented: 

1. To present a school as a place for healthful living 

‘2, To provide supervision, skilled observation, and services 

3. To provide practice in health habits and stimulation to learn essential facts about health 


The article provides an informal check list with which principals could evaluate their 
own health programs. VK. 


CORRIGENDUM 


We regret that our review of the Globe Book Company’s publications in the November 
issue, p. 158, contains a few inaccuracies, which are herewith corrected: 

Tales Worth Remembering has been fully adapted, and not only “in part,” to the 
level of children. 

Modern Short Stories has not been adapted at all. 

The Good Earth was merely abridged and not adapted by its editor. Ep. 


Urce CuHurcH Arp on SEx ProsLEMs. — Sex has taken the place of religion 
as the main driving force in modern life —so says a report issued recently by 
the Church of England’s moral welfare council. “We may deplore this; we 
cannot deny it,” the council continues. “But if the church has something to 
say, and can say it simply and clearly, about the relations of men and women 
in love and in marriage, and all the manifold problems of family life, she can 
count on a hearing from tens of thousands of people who will not trouble to 
listen to anything else she says. The nature of sexuality is such that it holds 
the clue to the meaning of life itself. ... Here is the road which leads straight 
on to men’s hearts and minds, which is not closed to the gospel, nor ever can 
be.” In its report, the council advocates that parish clergy become counselors 
to bewildered and frustrated people who might otherwise turn to divorce 
as a remedy. It also pleads for more widespread sex instruction for children. 

The Christian Century, November 22, 1950, p. 1402 


ANOTHER PEAK SCHOOL ENROLLMENT. — The Office of Education estimates 
that 32,903,000 children and young people will be enrolled in all types of 
schools and colleges, public, private, and parochial, during 1950-51. Elemen- 
tary schools will enroll 23,686,000 pupils, a million more than last year. 
Secondary-school enrollment is estimated at 6,142,000 students. Private com- 
mercial schools and nurse-training schools not affiliated with colleges and 
universities will enroll 875,000 students. 

Institutions of higher education, including public and private colleges and 
universities, professional schools, normal schools, and junior colleges, will have 
a student body of 2,700,000. Last year’s enrollment was 2,750,000. Any 
decrease in the number of veterans going to college this year may be offset by 
larger numbers of young people registering for college for the first time. 

N. E. A. Journal, November 1950, p. 634 
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